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ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDY OF GROWTH AMONG SCHOOL 
CHILDREN IN LUCKNOW 
D. N. Mayumpar and S. BaHwapuR 


(This is the first of a series of papers which will describe the problems of growth of child- 
ren from the anthropological point of view. The inquiry was initiated at the instance of the 
State Government of Uttar Pradesh, which through the State Scientific and Industrial 
~ Research Committee, sanctioned a research scheme, providing for a research assistant 
and a contingency grant. Although, the study of growth is a longtime investigation, 
which the Anthropology Laboratory at Lucknow, has undertaken as one of its permanent 
programmes of research, the financial help already secured from the State has enabled us to 
organize this important research programme.) 


The health of a nation is not merely a nutritional problem, but 
it is also anthropological. The anatomical, physiological and patholo- 
gical conditions of cultural groups come under the scope of anthropo- 
logical studies, as intimate relations have been found to exist between 
racial and cultural influences, and problems of growth and hygiene. 
Racial and cultural influences determine in certain ways the form 
and function of the body and although individual differences may not 
be significant in the context of national health, the range of variations 
in form and function in individuals constituting a social group, is an 
important field of investigation and has to be pursued with meticulous 
care. Besides, the problems of national health and eugenic programmes 
must be broadly based on such objective data. 

Quetelet in Belgium, H. P. Bowditch in America and Roberts 
in England were pioneers in the study of the development and growth 
of the child. Later on, work on similar lines was carried out in America, 
Italy, Germany, France, Russia, and Japan. With the initiation of 
biometric methods largely due to the efforts of Galtonand Karl Pearson, 
a stimulus was provided for such developmental studies, and much that 
we know about the subject of growth of children owes to the rigorous 
methods of statistical analysis, perfected by these pioneers. 

As early as 1912, in a paper published in the Transactions of the 
15th International Congress on Hygiene and Demography held at 
Washington DC, September 23-28, Prof. Franz Boas’ gave a summary 
of the results of growth studies. 

Wrote Prof. Boas, “the rate of growth increases very rapidly until the fifth month of 
foetal life. From that time on, the rate of growth decreases first rapidly, then more slowly 
until about four years before the age of puberty. During adolescence the rate of growth is 
considerably accelerated and decreases again rapidly after sexual maturity has been reached. 
Thus the curve of growth represents a line which possesses a very high maximum at about 


the fifth month of foetal life. It decreases rapidly and has a second although much lower 
maximum shortly before sexual maturity is reached, and not long afterwards reaches the zero 


1, Included in the Volume on Race, Language, and Culture by F. Boas, N. Y. 1948, p. 95, 
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point. The increase in bulk of the body continues much longer than that of length. In the | 
beginning the rates of growth of the two sexes are about equal, that of the male probably | 
exceeding slightly that of the female. Since, however, sexual maturity began to develop || 
earlier in the female than in the male, the concomitant acceleration also sets in at an earlier |} 


time, with the result that for a few years, girls have a larger bulk of body than boys.”’ 


In America and in many European countries, the study of growth | 
of the children was given due importance as early as the beginning | 


of the 20th Century. As we have already pointed out above, it was 
Prof. Karl Pearson who in 1913, stressed the importance of anthro- 


pometric survey for the study of growth, for these data then could be | 
statistically analysed to give results of real scientific value’. E. M. 
Elderton took the height and weight measurements of 70,000 school | 


children in Glasgow from five years to eighteen years of age to study 
their growth. He divided the schools into four groups viz., (a) those in 


the poorest districts of the city, (b) in poor districts of the city, (c) in | 


districts of better class and (d) in districts with richer classes. This 


was done to see how far the physique of the children was affected | 
by the occupation of their parents. The -girls in Staffordshire were | 
found to be taller at ages 6, 9 and 13 years than girls in Glasgow. 


Worchestershire children were found taller than Glasgow children and 
for girls of 13 years an additional inch in height would mean 3:3 lbs. 
more weight while in boys it was only 2°8 lbs. 


As time passed, more and more people were interested in the > 
study of growth and many in the allied fields also started borderland | 
research. Most of the studies, however, were concerned with the | 
rates of growth and changes in proportion to the various body parts. | 
A closely related field of study is that of the consistency in growth © 
rates within the individual. Baldwin? had found for example, that — 
the children who are tall for their age, continue to be tall as they | 


grow older while short children remain relatively short. Boas on the 


other hand, found that persons of the same adult height reached that | 
height by different growth rates, and with different ages of most rapid | 
growth. Hence ‘acceleration or retardation within the same social | 
group has approximately no influence upon adult stature.’ Such | 


generalizations are only possible when we study the behaviour of sta- 
ture over a considerable period beginning from the birth, and also when 
the samples studied are of adequate size for statistical purposes. 
The state of growth in infancy was studied by Nancy Bayley and 
Frank C. Davis who have shown the growth changes by the curves 
drawn out of indices. Most of these show proportionately increasing 
width during some portion of the first year.® 
* Biometrika Vol. IX: p. 531. 


3 Studies in Child Welfare No. 1. Iowa city p. 411, 
3 Biometrika Vol. 27, 1935, p. 28, 
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The study of the effects of race and environment on the body 
build gives very interesting results. It was found that the American 
‘born Japanese children had better bodily development than the 
children born in Japan. ‘The relative sitting height of American born 
Japanese was remarkably low while the chest circumference and weight 
increased form 1 to 9 p.c. above those born in Japan at 144 years. 
The American born children were certainly growing taller and heavier 
even surpassing their fathers in height by an average of more than 
3 inches." Similar results were obtained through the comparative 
study of the body growth of Chinese children in Hawaii and those in 
Chekiang and Kiangse Provinces in China, the former had their 
growth curves smooth and regular, the period of growth retardation 
came in later and to a lesser degree in their case. 

Regional variation in growth were studied by W. J. Martin who 
found that the countrymen still had a remarkably firmer physique 
than the townsmen, in spite of the improved conditions of town life. 
Migrants also show on the average a better physique than the native 
population.’ 

Dr G. M. Morant in an article analysed ‘the records of height and 
weight of German civilian, Royal Air Force personnel eh other 
British Series? and came to the following conclusions : 

1. The secular differences in the weight were not significant, but were 
due partly to seasonal fluctuations. 

2. Very heavy workers were found heaviest showing a sequence with 
light workers as lightest. 

3. The males show maximum growth at 193 years while females at 
17 years except the Berlin children. 

4, ‘The adolescent male and female British industrial workers mea- 
sured during the war and before, showed that the former were 
decidedly heavier. 

5. Combining the British and the German series it was found that 
British and Commonwealth Air Crew men were heaviest and un- 
employed industrial workers lightest. 

The broad conclusions detailed above were drawn from a compara- 
tive study of the mean weight and heights. The weights were reduced 
to constant heights in different age groups by means of regression 
coefficients. 

1p. M. Susky in Biometrika, Vol. 25, 1933, p. 323. 


2 The Physique of young Adult Males Med. Res. Council Memo No. 20, 
3 Biometrika vol. 35 Parts 2 & 3 December 1948, 
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The growing importance of a systematic growth survey is being 
constantly emphasized and it was very recently announced in Man, 
Vol. LI, April, 1951, that the Medical Research Council of Great 
Britain has appointed a committee on Growth and Form under the 
Chairmanship of Prof. P. B. Medawar, F.R.S., with the following terms 
of reference : (a) to promote research on growth and form of the human 
body with particular regard to the provision of basic scientific data 
including the elucidation of factors affecting the rate of growth of the 
whole body and of its parts and the establishment of norms of the 
population and (b) to facilitate the application of such data to various 
practical problems. 

In India, the study of growth is mainly confined to the medical 
science and the few investigations have been published in the Medical 
journals by the doctors who undertook such inquiries. The medical 
health officer, generally tests the eye sight, dental formation and their 
diseases etc. of school children in order to get some idea of the state of 
health which they misappropriately call ‘growth studies’. Akroyd 
and Rajgopal have published their findings on the growth of children 
in southern India but they have given medical and nutritional tinge 
to their inquiry. Here and there one finds occasional papers touching 
growth problems, and some of these deserve more than a passing notice, 
but no systematic work has yet been undertaken in India. We should 
think, such problems can only be properly studied by a team of in- 
vestigators in which anthropologists, medical men and statisticians 
should work together, though it is painfully true that the conditions 
for such collaboration have not been properly explored. In a paper 
on ‘Assessment of Nutritional Status of School Children of Lucknow’ 
Dr B. G. Prasad* has submitted the results of a preliminary enquiry 
into the economic and social status and the presence of protective food 
in the diet of school children, with a view to assess their nutritional 
status. He has used some somatometric data and the calculated indices. 
He took the following measurements: weight, stature, sitting height, 
chest girth, chest depth, biacromial diameter, basiliac diameter, 
introchantric diameters, wrist girth, calf girth, arm girth, etc., and also 
calculated the following indices from them, viz., Quetlet index, Livis 
index, Pignets index, Rohrer index, index of vitality, nutritive quo- 
tient etc. With the help of ordinary statistical averages, standard devia- 
tions, correleations of the indices, he finds that the indical evidence could 
not be used for assessing nutritional levels. Clinical examination gave 
him some conclusions which from the point of the health of the students 


* Indian Journal of Pediatrics vol, xvi. No, 63, 
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may be of diagnostic value. We should think that the choice of the 
somatometric criteria may have something to do with the negative 
findings, Dr Prasad has arrived at, and even if no correlation of signi- 
ficance, has been found, there is little ground for pessimism. 

In any case, the relevant data on growth of children are insuffi- 
cient to give us any lead in our inquiries, and it is this paucity of data, 
that has induced us to undertake the present inquiry. We expect 
to supplement our data from the various educational institutions of 
Lucknow. The work has just begun, and will be continued for some 
years to come but the results of our inquiry, are sufficiently interesting 
to make them known at this stage. : 

The present material consists of the anthropometric measurements 
of school going children from five institutions of Lucknow. The 
selection of these institutions was guided by one consideration, 
viz., to cover within the inquiry, students from all income groups, and 
representing all castes and communities, ethnic and social groups. _ 

Side by side we have been collecting data on a randomised sample 
basis, so that it would be possible to compare our present material with 
other published data. The material discussed below consists of the 
__ physical measurements of 1120 school going children from various 

“justitutions. The population of school going children in schools 
and colleges of Lucknow mostly consists of Hindus, Muslims, Christians. 
Bengalis, (now of course refugees from the Punjab and Sind have 
also come, whom we have not discussed in this paper.) also constitute 
a good section of school going children at Lucknow. Our selection 
of these institutions was such that could cover all the above-mentioned 
groups. No single institution is specifically meant for one group, 
and the percentages of all the above groups vary from institution to 
institution. Queen’s College has a good percentage of Bengali students 
and local groups coming from upper income and social groups. 
Vidyanta college attracts students from the local business community. 
Husainabad school, being a government institution, has got students 
many of whomarethesons of government servants, but it is dominated 
by the Shia students who very proudly trace their ancestry fromthe 
ex-royal family or the Nawabs of Oudh; Kurmi Pathshala students are 
not all Kurmi by caste, but the institution caters to students coming 
from the lower income groups, while Centennial school being a missionary 
_ institution, has a good number of Christian students on the rolls. 

The survey work can be detailed into three parts, (1) filling up 
the forms with regard to such particulars as name, date of birth and 
the name of institutions, (2) taking the measurements, and (3) statis- 

tical analysis of the data. 
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In the schools we were greatly helped by the teachers, who entered 
the ages of the students from the enrolments register and which could 
be had correct even to days, but we were concerned only with years 
and months. ‘This helped us in dividing the whole material in various 
age groups. ‘The grouping adopted is within a class interval of two 
years. No idea of the growth of an individual can be had unless the 
age is given correctly because certain values of a set of measurements 
may be too low or even too high for an individual at a particular age 
while they are quite likely for a younger or an elderly man. This 
grouping with a class interval of two years would correct all the discre- 
pancies existing in the age records. The span of age in the present 
study was from 7-24 years. It is difficult to get younger boys than 
7 years in the schools and the growth is taken to cease after 24 years 
of age. ‘The number of such cases falling in the two extreme ages or 
age-groups is extremely small. It is only in case of intermediate age 
groups, where the size of the sample is statistically adequate, that, 
we can rely upon the average values obtained for various characters. 
It is not only age, weight and stature that give a complete idea of 
the growth, but other physical characters such as Bizygomatic 
Breadth, Total Facial Length, Sitting Height, Min. Frontal Diameter, 
&c., may also be useful in this context. It was only in view of this 
prospect that a good number (thirteen) of anthropometrical measure- 
ments were taken. The measurements upon which we chiefly relied 
were anchored to recognizable and standard landmarks. The technique | 
and measurements were checked routinely in order to reduce the 
personal equation so that the data might be as uniform as possible. 
We do not, however, accept any responsibility for the enumerated 
age, as in most cases the school age is always inaccurately entered 
either deliberately or through ignorance of the date of birth. 

The measurements were all taken by the senior author in accor- 
dance with the standard technique. The description of the methods of . 
taking measurements has been given in detail. We could not attain the 
target in measurements as we had proposed to, due to the fact that 
the students could be had. only during the leisure periods within the 
working hours of the school, and neither they could be detained for a 
long period to enable us to record all the measurements. In order to 
obtain accurate measurements, every effort was made to keep the 
subject sitting quietly, on the chair, because an active boy would not 
maintain the optimum position long enough, for measurements to be 
read. 

We had the idea of classifying the material on the basis of soical 
and economic status of the parents. In the beginning we asked the 
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class-teacher to enquire from the particular students his caste, source of 
income &c., number of family members and so on and insert the data 
on the card, but we found that some of the students hesitated in giving 
such information and it was feared that if we insisted on this, they 
would refuse to submit to the measurements as well. 

Students reading in the Lucknow schools need not all be from 
Lucknow or from the suburbs, but quite a good number of them have 
come from various parts of the Province. There are some institutions 
(Queens College & Vidyant) where most of the students come from the 
educated families of the middle class group, family care and income 
should combine to ensure hygienic living conditions and sufficient 
nourishing food. The statistical constants are likely to be affected by 
factors such as (i) heterogeneity of the sample, (ii) the extent to which the 
sample is selected and (iii) the kind of selection involved. For example, 
a selection of the subject from the poorer social stratum might include a 
much larger proportion of disease affected and under-nourished children 
than would be found in samples from more prosperous classes of the 

population. The better group would be more homogeneous than even 
the population of the whole community. Such variations have always 
been kept in mind in interpreting the data. 

Measurements: The following measurements were taken: Head 
Length, Head Breadth, Head Height, Min. Frontal Breadth, Bizygo- 
matic Breadth, Bigonial Breadth, Total Facial Height, Upper Facial 
Length, Nasal Height, Nasal Breadth, Stature, Sitting Height, and 
Weight, and from these measurements we calculated the cephalic index, 
sitting index, facial index, and nasal index. 

Stature was taken with the anthropometer, subject standing with 
heels together, arms hanging, shoulders erect, eyes horizontal, the head 
always being in the ear-eye plane. The height was taken from the 
vertex. 

Sitting height was taken with the anthropometer from the vertex 
to level of the plane, upon which the subject was seated in the most 
erect position possible. 

Head Length was measured with spreading calipers. The maxi- 
mum glabella-occipital length in the median sagittal plane was recorded. 

Head Breadth:—The max. breadth of the head perpendicular to the 
median sagittal plane was taken. The points of the calipers were 
applied lightly to the head, being kept in the same horizontal and 
lateral vertical plane. 

Minimum Frontal Breadth was taken with the spreading calipers, 
the smallest distance between temporal crests on the frontal bone 
above the brow ridges. 
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Nasal Length was measured from nasion to sub-nasale and was taken 
with the sliding calipers. 

Nasal Breadth was the max. breadth between the most Hage! of 
the nasal ale. 

Total facial length was taken from the nasion to gnathion. The 
mouth of the subject as also the teeth were closed. 

Upper Facial Length was taken with sliding calipers from the 
nasion to alveolar point. The lower point of the measurement was 
on the gums between the upper median incisor teeth. 

Bizygomatic Breadth :—the distance between the two zygomatic 
arches and was taken with spreading calipers. 

Bigonial Breadth, the diameter between the gonia which were 
carefully located and spreading calipers was used. 

Head Height was taken as the distance from the vertex to middle 
of line connecting the centres of the auditory meatus. The head was 
kept in the ear eye plane. 

Weight was taken in plain clothes without the shoes. 


The following indices were calculated : 


Head Breadth «100 


Cephalic Index = _ Head Length 


Nasal Index = Nasal Breadth <100 
Nasal Length 


Sitting Index= Sitting Height 100 
Stature 


Total Facial Length «100 


AMEN SSS Bizygomatic Breadth 


The data after careful classification were subjected to statistical 
treatment. The means, standard deviation and coefficients of variation 
with their respective standard errors were calculated in the first stage. 

The mean values of these measurements and their standard 
errors were very carefully studied and the behaviour of the mean 
value of each of these characters was observed by plotting them for 
various age groups on graph paper after which we studied the trends. 
It was observed that the general behaviour of these growth curves 
was more or less of the same nature. It was with the help of these 
curves that we could get some idea of the period of maximum growth 
or the age period when the rate of growth is accelerated. 

As there does not exist a scale in nature for men having prescribed 
weight with certain height at a particular age, and at various ages we 
find men of say X cms. height of varying weight’say Y,Y,...... Yn lbs. 
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Now the problem is to standardize the weights for a given height for 
various age groups, which when directly compared would give the 
correct picture of the state of growth. This standardization is done 
by fitting the regression curves of weight in heights for various 
age groups. We have done the same thing in the present material. 
These coefficients were calculated separately for various institutions 
and then all the institutions were combined in one. ‘These values 
of the coefficient of regression are more or less of the same magnitude 
but differ from age group to age group. With the help of these co- 
efficients we have been able to find out what isthe probable increase in 
weight with a unit increase in height at a particular age. The differ- 
ence in the coefficients may be tested for significance, and a significant 
difference found may easily be generalized to give the required results. 

Classification of the present material according to the age groups 
show that the mean head length of Queen’s College boys of the age 
below 8 years is 176°50 cm. this value constantly increases till we get 
for those of 22 years the mean as 195°00 cm. From the inter-group 
study it is seen that the rate of increase in the mean head length is more 
rapid during the age period 12 to 20 years. Similar is the behaviour 
of the mean head length in case of other institutions. Vidyanta College 
having a good percentage of Bengali students (having round heads,) 
does not show such a wide range of the mean. The minimum in this 
institution being 174°37 cm. in case of boys upto 10 years, and the 
maximum being 179°36 cm. for boys upto 14 years. Husainabad 
High School practically shows the same trend, the only difference being 
that the rate of increase after twelve years onwards is not as rapid as 
in the case of Queen’s College. Thisis probably due to the fact that 
the recorded age in case of Husainabad School students was consi- 
‘derably lower than the actual age, and that they were approaching their 
maturity while appearing quite young according to the recorded age. 
In thecase of Kurmi Pathshala we found that the mean values practically 
remain constant even upto the age of fourteen years, possibly due to 
the bad diet, deficient in protein. Similar is the case with the 
Centennial School. 

Distribution of the mean head breadth is very interesting to note. 
Here we see that in case of the two institutions., i.e. Queen’s College 
and Vidyanta College, the mean values are considerably higher. 
The values range from 135°22 cm. to 141°60 cm. for Queen’s College 
students ; in case of Vidyanta College the relative increase in head 
length and head breadth remain constant such that the cephalic Index 
is not materially affected. Husainabad High School holds an inter- 
mediate position, having the values of mean head breadth jess than 
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those for Queen’s College and more than the two remaining institu- 
tions, i.e. Kurmi Pathshala and Centennial School. Kurmi Pathshala, 
again, has got the lowest mean values for practically all the age groups, 
and Centennial School mostly has a long headed population. The 
rate of increase in the mean head breadth for Kurmi Pathshala students 
is very slow while it is considerably rapid for Centennial School 
students. It jumps from 132°82 for boys upto 8 years to 136°29 cm. for 
the next age group, which afterwards remains more or less constant. 

Students of various institutions and age groups show considerable 
difference amongst themselves when the mean values of minimum 
frontal breadth are examined. The mean values for various age 
groups in case of Queen’s College students have the widest range, 
the minimum in this case being 96°11 cm. forthe students upto 8 years, 
and the maximum as 107°06 cm. for those of twenty years. The rate 
of increase being uniform from one age group to another, significant 
and sudden rise is visible between the age of 12 to 16 years. The 
students of Vidyanta College have mean frontal breadth nearly the 
same as those of Queen’s College, but the variation in the mean values 
is comparatively small, the minimum and the maximum mean values 
in this case being 95°88 cm. and 99°48 cm. respectively. What has been 
said of Vidyanta College students with respect to this character is true 
for the remaining three institutions, ie. Husainabad High School, 
Kurmi Pathshala and Centennial School, the only difference being that 
the minimum mean value in Centennial School students is somewhat 
higher than that in Kurmi Pathshala and Husainabad School. 

The formation of the face as seen from the distance between the 
two zygomatic arches gives a very interesting result in case of the stu- 
dents of Queen’s College. The facial bones in their case seem to be 
the best developed. The mean values of bizygometic breadth have 
got the widest range, the minimum being 116°66 cm. for the boys 
upto 8 years of age while the maximum for this character was 134'12 
cm. for the age group 18 years—20 years. In case of the students 
of the other institutions the value does not exceed 124 cm. in any case. 
The development of facial bones in case of the students of all the 
institutions is well marked between the ages 12-16 years. Probably 
this is the period when puberty starts. Out of the remaining four 
institutions we find that the mean values for bizygometic breadth is 
higher in case of the students of Husainabad High School and Centennial 
School, next to these two institutions comes Kurmi Pathshala and 
in the last Vidyanta College. 

Most of what has been said concerning the mean values of bizy- 
gometic breadth for various institutions and age groups, applies 
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equally well to the mean values of bigonal breadth. Actually from the 
mean measurements one can detect differences between institutions 
and age groups. In general it appears that the mean values are the 
_ highest in case of Queen’s College, as compared to other institutions 
for the corresponding age groups. The students have considerably 
broader jaws, at all ages as revealed by the measurements. Here 
again we see that the students of Vidyanta College remain behind those 
of Husainabad School and Centennial School. 

An examination of mean nasal length would show that the students 
of Queens College and Husainabad High School have higher mean 
values than those of the remaining institutions. The Shias of 
Rusainabad School have comparatively fair complexion and fine nose. 
The range of nasal length in Queens College varies from age 
group to age group from 43°11 cm. to 50°40 cm. and _ the 
corresponding figures for Husainabad are 42°14 cm. and 49°00 
em. respectively. Next to Husainabad High school comes Centennial 
School, Vidyanta School and Kurmi Pathshala. The fact that the 
minimum mean value in case of Kurmi Pathshala is 40°50 cm. i.e. the 
lowest is an interesting point. As has been pointed out in the early 
part that the students reading in the Kurmi Pathshala come from the 
lower strata both economic and ethnic, and nasal character being 
important for racial taxonomy, the two evidences are in agreement. 
The rate of increase in the mean length is more rapid in case of Queens 
College, while in case of other institutions the rate of increase is more 
or less uniform. 

The arrangement of the institutions on the basis of the anthro- 
pometric traits discussed seems to have been somewhat disturbed inthe 
case of the mean nasal breadth. The students of Vidyanta College and 
Husainabad School have got the lower values of mean nasal breadth 
and the range of variation is also very small. The minimum and 
maximum mean values are as 30°76 cm. and 32°58 cm. respectively 
for Vidyanta College and 31:14 cm. and 33°00 cm. respectively being 
the corresponding figures for Husainabad School. This indicates 
that in case of the students of these two institutions, there was not much 
increase in the breadth of the nose with the advance in age. The 
behaviour of themean values of nasal breadth in case of Queens College 
is very peculiar, in the early stages the mean values of nasal breadth 
are considerably low, (30°00 cm. and 30°27 cm.) but as we come to 
the students with advancing age, we find that the mean value increases 
very rapidly till we get 38°40 cm. as the mean value for those above 
twenty years of age. In thecase of KurmiPathshala andCentennialSchool, 
we see that the mean values generally range between 31 cm. to 37 cm. 
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We have dealt with the formation of the face when discussing the 
mean values of Bizygomatic Breadth, but the total facial length and 
upper facial length also give quite interesting results. Bizygomatic 
breadth mainly deals with the breadth of the face while total faciallength 
will measure the length of the face and when thetwo characters are com- 
bined, we get the idea of the form of the face. On examining the mean 
values of total facial length, we see that the population of Queens 
Collegehas comparatively longer faces. Theminimum value being 96°05 
cm. and the maximum as 114'00 cm. the values being scattered over 
such a widerange. ‘he mean values in the case of Vidyanta College 
students and Kurmi Pathshala students show that they have considerably 
shorter faces, Kurmi Pathshala having the lowest minimum value. We 
notice that in case of the Vidyanta College and Kurmi Pathshala 
students, the physical and facial development reaches the standard 
of other institutions at a later stage. The populations of Queens 
College, Husainabad School and Centennial School, start developing 
facial form at quite an early age, while in Vidyanta College and Kurmi 
Pathshala they reach the same stage quite late. Whether this is due 
to deficient diet (balanced diet they can ill afford) or due to racial differ- 
ence is a point to be studied in detail. Considering the mean values 
of upper facial length which is not very much different from nasal 
length, we find the situation to be nearly the same as given in the 
discussion of nasal length. The landmarks of these two characters 
are very close to each other and the difference in the landmarks of these 
two characters is in no way such that might suggest different conclu- 
sions. Here also the population of Queens College holds the highest 
position on the scale of mean measurements, next come Centennial 
School, Vidyanta College and Kurmi Pathshala. The order of 
variation in the mean values from one age group to another in this 
case is the same. The mean values for upper facial length in the case 
of Kurmi Pathshala remains considerably low even at 12 years and 
14 years, others attain this size while quite young. This seems to suggest 
that the development of facial bones is to some extent correlated with 
the nutrition level, the ill-fed having retarded development. Auricular 
height or head height is an important factor in the calculation 
of brain capacity. Examining the mean values of auricular height, 
we see that the students of Queens College have got the maximum mean 
values and those of Centennial School have the lowest ones, Husainabad 
School, Vidyanta College and Kurmi Pathshala occupying intermediate 
positions. The fact that the mean values of auricular height for Cente- 
nnial School are lower than the corresponding figures for the respective 
age groups inthe other institutions, seems to suggest that the Christian 
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students of that school, who have been recruited from the lower strata 
of the ethnic and social scale, have the formation of their head cap 
such that the brain capacity seems to be bit smaller than in other 
_cases. Careful examination of the mean values also suggest that the 
head cap attains maturity at the age of twenty, the rate of growth 
being quite rapid after fourteen years of age, and after twenty, the head 
does not seem to increase in dimensions. 

Sitting height has been found to be of anthropological signi- 
ficance, as a-critérion of racial status; the greater the sitting height 
of an ethnic group, in relation to stature, the higher is its racial status. 
This is the reason which led us to consider the sitting height and the sitt- 
ing index simultaneously, though the mean values of stature would be 
discussed afterwards. The mean values of sitting height in case of 
Queens College students are higher than those of other institutions, 
but the values of Sitting Index are not so high, as is evident from the 
table. This is because high values of sitting height are accompanied 
by equally high values of stature as would be seen later on, and thus 
do not affect the index considerably. Though the mean values of 
sitting height for Vidyant College students are not high, but the Sitting 
Index has got the highest mean values which is due to the relatively 
short stature as compared to the sitting height. But as these high 
values of Sitting Index are observed at the ages when maturity has 
not been reached, we can not safely generalize on the result and postu- 
late a theory of racial status in their case. The relative position of the 
students of Husainabad School, Kurmi Pathshala and Centennial School, 
remains the same as with respect to the other characters. They 
generally occupy the intermediate positions. The examination of 
Sitting Index at various ages for all the institutions suggest that with 
an increase in the stature, there is a corresponding and practically 
equal increase in the sitting height such that the index calculated 
therefrom is not very much affected with the advance in age. 

Statistical studies of growth data have revealed that the differen- 
tial factors in two types of environment become most effective on 
growth when the rate of growth is expected to be most rapid. Boas, 
in his study found that growth period for short boys terminated at 
later age than for tall children. Undoubtedly, environmental 
factors, such as early industrial labour, contribute to the earlier 
cessation of growth in children from lower socio-economic levels. 
We see from the mean stature that the young boys upto the age 
of 8 years inQueen’s College and Vidyanta College have comparatively 
smaller stature, the values being 122°94 cm. and 122°09 cm. 
respectively, while the boys of the same age in Husainabad School 
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have 131'18 cm. as the mean value, those in Kurmi Pathshala 
126°68 cm. and the corresponding figures for Centennial School being 
125°73 cm. In the subsequent age group also we find the students 
of Vidyanta College to be short statured, other institutions having the 
mean values of the same order and somewhat higher in magnitude. 
The students of Queen’s College with age 14 years and onwards show 
a marked increase in the mean value and thus stand highest on the scale 
of the mean measurements, the students of Vidyanta College having 
comparatively short stature at all ages, under consideration. The 
comparative study of the mean stature would put the students of 
Husainabad School and Centennial School next to those of Queen’s 


College. Inthe case ofthe Kurmi Pathshala students we find that the | 


mean values are comparatively low, but not as low as for Vidyanta 
College. Thelikely explanation for such mean values being that Vidyanta 
College has got a good percentage of Bengali students, who are generally 
of short stature, while the low values in case of Kurmi Pathshala 
students can be explained in the light of the low economic status and 
poorconstitution. The latter generally come from poor families, most of 
them doing manual labour. Boas has shown that the boys who are tall 
at eleven years of age are likely to be classed as tall after completing 
their growth, while those who are short at eleven are likely to be 
considered short after completion of growth. The position occupied by 
the Husainabad students who take non-vegetarian diet, i.e. more of meat 
&c., but less of milk, gives a point on which detailed investigations 
are required; whether meat diet develops the bones more than milk 
and vegetables ? 

Weight of the body is another important character for the study 
of growth. An examination of the mean values would show that the 
students of Vidyanta College remain under-weight practically at all 
ages ; they have got the lowest mean values at all ages as compared to 
the corresponding figures for other institutions. Queen’s College 
students seem to be better nourished, next to them come the students 
of Husainabad School and Centennial School, followed by those of Kurmi 
Pathshala. On carefully examining the figures we find that there 
is a rapid increase in the weight of the body after the age of twelve 
years. E.W.E. Macfarlane in an article’ has presented the data for 
the vegetarian and non-vegetarian children of Trivandrum giving the 
mean values of height in inches and weight in lbs., which when reduced 
to the metric scale give the values as in table No. 1. It appears from 
the table that the Trivandrum boys are found to be lighter and shorter 


‘Rate of Growth of Non-vogetarian and Vegetarian Children of Trivandrum, Travancore 
Current Science, Vol. 6, No. 4, p- 148, 


"i 
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for their ages when compared with the Lucknow children. This devia- 
tion can be due to constitutional differences or to dietetic differences. 
Difference in diet does not seem to affect the body build in her data, 
as the differences in the mean values (vegetarian-mixed diets) do not 
seem to be significant. The poor class Bengali Hindus have more or 
less the same mean values for various ages, as the Trivandrum boys, 
but it is only towards the end (between 10-12 years) that the Bengali 
boys are found to be slightly heavier and taller. 

An idea of the state of growth as examined with the help of stature 
and weight, can be had only when we study the stature and weight of 
the individual continuously. In one particular age group if we classify 
the material and collect the frequency falling in one particular class 
interval of stature, and thus get a sort of frequency distribution of 
weight and stature, and fit curves to this data and correct the weights 
for different values of stature, then this series of weights, would actually 
give the real state of growth. This is being worked out and a detailed 
study would be given in the final report. 

There remain three more indices calculated from the original 
characters. As we have discussed the original characters, we would 
not study them in detail, only a short summary of the figures is given 
here. While discussing bizygomatic breadth and total facial length 
we have seen that Queen’s College students had the longest face, but 
the mean values of bizygomatic breadth were also high which did not 
raise the value of the facial index, only showing that they had well 
developed face. In case of Husainabad School students, the values of 
mean bizygomatic breadth were not so high and so the facial index 
has got higher mean values, showing thereby that they had the longest 
and narrow face. As a matter of fact the mean facial index has got a 
very narrow range of variation, so that nothing can be said about the 
differences, if at all, from the values themselves. 

The study of cephalic index is nothing but a combined study of 
head length and head breadth, so the position remains the same as 
discussed above. Mesocephaly is found throughout, with a tendency 
towards brachycephaly in case of Vidyanta College students ; similarly 
as the mean nasal length and mean nasal breadth have been 
discussed in detail, we would give here only a short summary of the 
mean nasalindex. ‘The Queen’s College students, Husainabad School 
students and Vidyanta College students have slightly low values of 
nasal index generally Leptorrhine with a tendency towards Mesorrhiny. 
In case of the Kurmi Pathshala and Centennial School students, the 
values are slightly high, but such a small difference may not be of any 
diagnostic value. It appears that with the advance in age, the 
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proportion of the nose is not materially affected as the mean nasal 
index does not show much variation from one age group to another. 

We have plotted the graphs for each character, and a few indices, 
by pooling the average values for all the institutions at various age 
groups. A close study of these graphs would show that : 


1. ‘The nature of the curves is similar for all the characters. 


2. The accelerated rate of growth as seen from the upward trend of the 
curves, starts practically at the same time in all the characters. 


3. The curves for the indices indicate that the proportionate increase » 


in the stem of the body advances with the age. 

The curves on the whole do not show a linear increase with age, 
but they are similar to those discussed by R. Pearl in his book ““Medical 
Biometry and Statistics’. 


Main conclusions are as below : 
1. Though there is a constant increase in the body measurements 
even from the early childhood, the rate of increase remains 
considerably slow upto the age of thirteen or fourteen years. 


2. After fourteen years ofage, thereis a marked acceleration—the body 
measurements show a marked increase. 


3. The rate seems to be most accelerated during the age period 
16 years to 18 years. 


4, After 18 years the rate of physical development is slowed down and 
we find that the increase continues to some extent upto the age of 
twenty, but, afterwards, the attained growth is maintained with no 
further increase. 


5. The growth of certain parts of the body stops even at earlier 
stages. 


6. The effect of heredity has also been reflected from the present 
analysis. The Shia students measured at Husainabad School, show 
marked superiority. They have a fair complexion, long and thick 
bones, fine nose, long face and tall stature. Their diet contains more 
of meat but lessof milk and milk products, while the students of the 
Kurmi Pathshala, who come from low class manual labourer, have 
short stature and retarded physical growth. 

The following table showing the mean valuesof stature and weight 
at various age groups would give some idea of the state of growth ;— 
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Age Groups Stature in cms. Weight in Ibs. 

Upto 8 years _ 125°67 53°09 

8 years—10 years ; 132°43 53°48. 
10°1 years—12 years 13973 60°76 
12°1 years—14 years 147°02 69°79 
14°1 years—16 years 155°95 - 80°72 
16°1 years—18 years 164°16 99°14 
18°1 years—20 years 166°92 109°11 
20°1 years—22 years 165°24 108°00 


From the preliminary study we come by certain important facts, though 
the information in regard to them in the present paper is by no means 
sufficient. For instance, the problem whether the maturity at anearly age 
with no further increase with advance in age seems due to constant bad 
nourishment, which slags the growth, or if the rate of growth has 
been so rapid in the early stage that maturity is reached earlier, are 
problems which require further detailed study. Another point which - 
strikes us at present is that it may be possible to get a similar age period 
during early childhood, (besides the above age period), where the rate 
of growth can be said to have some acceleration. 


Table 1 


Average Height and Weight for age of mixed diet and vegetarian School boys of. Trivan- 
drum and of poor Bengali Hindus. 


Trivandrum Calcutta, 
Age Mixed Diet Vegetarian Poor Bengali Boys 


No. of Height Weight No.of Height Weight No.of Height Weight 
boys inems inkgms boys inems inkgms boys incms  inkgms 


11 92°85 12°62 

15 101:92 15°03 

18 103°39 15°98 ig ots ae 
14 106°33 16°75 17 109°27 17°62 me ere 56 
15 113°43 19°61 25 11172 1821 114 111-30 17:79 
20 11491 19°70 25 11417 1952 140 . 11650 19°73 
34 121-03 22°29 27 121-03 21:70 104 119-68 21:04 
121-52 22°52 815 121°52 22°52 121 124-04 22°79 
24 129°12 2611 20 128°63 25-02 87 130°22 25°53 
17 130°34 26°69 20 131°32 26°79 32 136°59 29°19 
10 138°18 31:01 12 13892 31°78 5 5 

0 ie 30 25 143°82 34°96 
12 148°23 40°54, oi On 
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= 
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Characters 
Age groups: 


upto 8 Years. 


8 yrs. 10 yrs. 
10 yrs. 12 yrs. 
12 yrs. 14 yrs. 
14 yrs. 16 yrs. 
16 yrs. 18 yrs. 
18 yrs. 20 yrs. 
20 yrs. 22 yrs. 


upto 8 years. 


8 yrs. 10 yrs. 
10 yrs. 12 yrs. 
12 yrs 14 yrs. 

upto 8 years. 

8 yrs 10 yrs. 
10 yrs 12 yrs. 


12 yrs ——14 yrs. 
14 yrs ——16 yrs. 


upto 8 yeras. 


8 yrs. 10 yrs. 
10 yrs.——12 yrs. 
12 yrs. 14 yrs. 


upto 8 years 


8 yrs. 10 yrs. 
10 yrs 12 yr 
12 yrs. 14 yrs. 
14 yrs. 16 yrs. 


Head Breadth 


135°22+ 1:49 
136°83+0°65 
137°94-L0°51 
138°78+0°53 
141°19-L0°63 
140°81+0°79 
141°52+1°75 
141-°60+1°25 


135°64-+- 0°76 
137°-58+1°24 
137-110°84 
138-06+ 1:10 


137°71+1°63 
138°89-+-0°78 
137°64-+-0°76 
138°6141°51 
136°25-- 0°66 


133°19+0°74 
134°24+.0°83 
134°46-+ 1°70 


132°82+ 1-01 
136°29-+0°18 
135 36+0°73 
136°79-£0°87 
136-00-+ 1°39 


N.B. :—The number within brackets ( 


Min. Frontal 
Breadth 


96°11-+2-06 
97°88-L0°43 
99°29 Se 0°36 
101°86+0°36 
104:09-- 0-40 
105°27+ 0°50 
107:06+ 1:04 
104°80+ 1°40 


95°88-40°73 
96°62-++0°82 
97°73-40°51 
99°48 + 0°74 


97-25-40 89 
98-71--0 49 
100°19-+-0°69 
100°53-+40°93 
100°00+ 1°05 


97-12-+-1-05 
96°19--0 48 
97°91-- 0:58 
100-00+ 1°30 


97:66-+.0°63 
99°56-0°49 
99:96-+-0°59 
100°86 aS 0:59 
102°09-+ 1:14 


Tabl 


Showing the mean values with their standard errors for 


Max. Bizygo 
Breadth. 


116°66-+0:93 
118:°80-L0°58 
121°36+0°47 
124°56+0°49 
128-014 
13 14-+-0°58 


+054 
41°75 


118 714 
121-°74-L0°78 
122°39-+-0 78 
1228 60a 24 
+0:93 


+3°16 


116°88-++0-91 
117-474 

33-40'53 
+0°74 


- 0°78 


L141 


116°74+ 1°55 
118 30+ 
119°39-_0°76 
121°76+1°51 


L 0°67 


117:25+0°72 
121:00-+-0 65 
120°92 Sc 0°66 
122°39-+ 0°75 
123°25 Ss 1°30 


Nasal Total Fac 
Breadth Lengtl 


QUEEN’S COLL 


30°00+40°53 96-0541: 
30-27-4024 97-17-40 
32°3410°21 100°76-40: 
34°63 
35°58-40°25 107°67-0° 
36°78-£0°25 109-440" 
37-23-4064 1116441: 
38°40-40°91 114-0041: 


| 0°22 104:01-+0° 


VIDYANTA COL 


31°44-10°84  95°88+1+( 


L038 95:35415 


180: 27 98:06-£2'1 


+0:33 99-2041 
HUSAINABAD 8 
L0°65 95:14+1°6 


50°65 99°84410 


3211-40-43 101:09+40°9 
33°00-40°87 105°15416 
33:00-40°93 104°75414 


KURMI PATHS 


CENTINNIAL SO 


31°84-40:°37 95°56+40°8 
32°93-40:27 97°3240° 
34:2440-27 100044 0°6 
34°78--0°38 101°76+0°8 
36°25-40°81 104:0041'4 


) gives the total number of students measured in that institution. 


is characters and age groups (Institutionwise) 


Sitting Stature 


Height 


Auricular 
Heightt 


‘pper Facial Weight * 


Length 
(547) 


3 33+0°94 
43-1 0°32 


12°770°14 
12°86-+0°18 
12°74-+40°05 
12°78+0:°07 
13°07+0°06 
13°11-L0-08 
13°09-+0°21 
12°86+0°24 


66°038+0°71 
68°92--0°35 
72° 92-40: 42 

78°26+0°47 
82°63-40°45 
85°01+0°50 
87°43-+0°78 
86°02-4 1°28 


122-944. 1°47 
130°71+0°80 
140°75-L0°85 
152°31+0°89 
160°52-++0°81 
164:16+.0°83 
166°92+ 1:82 
165°24-+ 2°63 


11:21+0°20 
11°91-+-0°20 
12°16+0°10 
12°19+0°31 


64°51+- 1:04 
66°67-£ 1°34 
69°84+.0°43 
73°15-40°81 


122-09-+ 1°56 
,125°37+ 1°96 
132°36-0°97 
140°45+ 1°04 


12°43-+-0°19 
12°32-+-0°14 
12°60-0°12 
12°66+0°64 


12°75-+0°30 


68:15-+.0°69 
72°02-+0°60 
74:49-+ 0°69 
77:16+1:08 
7750+ 2°13 


131°18-+2°45 
138°80+1°31 
145°22+.1°37 
151°51-2°07 
151:40+3°71 


12°44-+.0-29 
12°27-0-41 
12°160°14 
12°19-£0°50 


68°02-+ 1°43 
70°48--0°64 
71°38--0°75 
7401+ 1°54 


126°68+- 3°58 
135765 1°38 
139°26-+ 1°38 
145:00+ 2°64 


"500-76 11°70-L 0°39 
15240°41 12°02+0°31 
3°47 4. 12°43-40°32 
4724.0°52 12-30-4037 

: 11:93-£0°58 


66°11-- 0°69 
68°71--0°41 
72°57-+0°65 
74°91-+-0°84 
77°72+1°38 


125°73-+4 1:30 
131°64+0°91 
141°05+ 1°21 
145°83-+ 1°74 
150°38+: 3°24 


Cephalic 
Index 


7668+ 1-14 
77°73-40°56 
77:13+0°42 
76°21+0°42 
76°58-40°39 
75°06-40°56 
74°12+1:02 
72°68-+1:29 


77°28-40:96 
78°77+1-11 
76°77-L0°60 
78°11+0°88 


78°20-+ 1:60 
78°58-+- 0°63 
76°22+0°57 
76°63+ 1°47 
74:10+0°54 


73°09 2°29 
73°16-L0°54 
74:07+-0°69 
71°60 1°56 


74°78-+0°75 
76°83-+0°45 
74°96-+- 0°54 
7443+ 0°60 
7800+ 1°31 


* The values are given in the third table. 


Nasal Index 


69°80+ 1°41 
69°35-+ 0°63 
70°38-+-0°55 
72°81+0°57 
71:38-- 0°63 
74°85-+0°86 
75°68+1:90 
76°36+2°16 


72°88-+- 1°64 
70°64-+1°61 
72°68-+ 0°94 
73°88+ 1 54 


7514-41-20 
74:66-L0°75 
74:88-.0°81 
74:54-+.0°86 
7800+ 1°45 


Sitting 
Index 


53°69-+0°27 
§2°7140°14 
§1:82+0-03 
51°30-+40:03 
51°38+0°15 
51°75+0°15 
52°37+40°28 
52°08-+0°49 


Facial 
Index 


82°26-+-1:1] 
81-924.0°42: 
83°02-++0°39 
83°33-+40°36 
83°95--0°41 
81°38-L 0°89: 
81°30+ 1°40 
83°82-- 2°30: 


82°18+1:17 
81°13-L0°85 
82°10-£.0°59: 
80°43-+0°72: 


80:08-+-0°82 
81°94-L0°69 
82°62+0°72 
85°66 1:00 
85°82+1:19 


81:13+2°01 
82°16-+0°79 
82°29+ 0°92 
82°83 1°32 


81°52+0°65 
81°71-+.0°48 
82°79-0°77 
83°04-+- 0°69 
84°45-+. 0°94 
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CIENT FUNERAL CEREMONIES OF THE LEPCHAS 
R. NEBESKY DE WOJKOWITZ 


The teachings and rites of the Unreformed School of Tibetan 
uddhism—nowadays the dominant creed in the Sikkim State—have 
deeply influenced the beliefs and religious practices of the Lepchas, 
the main group of aboriginal inhabitants in the Sikkim area. In the 
course of four centuries, which passed since the introduction of Tibetan 
uddhism into Sikkim,’ the original Lepcha traditions became so 
closely intermingled with ideas and customs of Tibetan origin,’ that 
it is now a most difficult task to separate these two groups from each 
other ; this-state is still more complicated by the fact that the Lepchas 
accepted—even if only in a smaller degree—also some of the traditions 
and customs of the neighbouring Mangars, Limbus,? Nepalese and 
Bhutanese. Among many other customs also ideas concerning the 
human soul, death and its causes, life after death, etc., as well as the 
‘funeral ceremonies themselves were greatly changed under Tibetan 
‘influence. Thus the belief in a judgement of the soul by the Lord of 
ithe Dead, Cho ge pa no* (Tb. Chhos kyi rgyal po), the migration of 
‘the soul through the perils of the Bar do® (Tb. Bar do)—the stage 
‘between death and new life—and its rebirth in one of the ‘“‘six worlds’, 
the punishment of sinners in hell or Nyé lyang (Tb. dMyal ba), and 
other well known theories of Tibetan Buddhism are therefore today 
widely spread among the Lepchas. Oral tradition, however, preserved 
accounts of'the early Lepcha customs and in some of the remote, 
scarcely accessible valleys of Sikkim the old funeral rites are said to 
be still observed. 

According to the old Lepcha belief,® the soul’ is given to a human 
being by Fa gréng thing and his wife Na zéng nyo, the ancestors of the 
Lepcha race, at the moment of birth. Nd zéng nyo, who is also 
responsible for the conception, determines of which sex the childis go- 
ing to be. ‘The place from which the soul comes and to which it again 
returns after a man’s death, is called Rim lyang, “the place of gods’’. 
It is believed, that this place lies somewhere in the hills, close to Mount 
Kanchenjunga.’ The soul, once it has returned to the Rum lyang, will 
stay there with the spirits of the ancestors and not reincarnate in this 
world again. It also will not have to undergo any punishment for 
the sins, which the deceased might have committed during his lifetime. 

At the time of birth, the soul is believed to be very small, but 
later on it becomes gradually bigger, keeping pace with the growth 
of the body. ‘The soul of a living being is called A pil and it 
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changes at the moment of death into a spirit, named Mak nyam; this 
change itself is termed Hyit. The A pil is said to get scared very 
easily and when frightened can even leave the body ; the separation 
of the soul from the body results however in the instantaneous death | 
of the human being. ‘To protect small children from this danger, — 
mothers often fasten round the neck or armwrist of the child a string | 
with a snail shell on it, ‘“as refuge for the soul’’.?” 

Illness and death are attributed by the Lepchas to a number of — 
malignant demons who have to be propitiated by various ceremonies, | 
in order to prevent their attacks or to rescue a victim from their 
influence. Among the host of these evil supernaturals, whose names — 
and spheres of influence vary with the traditions of the different parts 
of the Lepcha land, there are some who are believed to be especially 
dangerous as they do not satisfy their greed by harming people through 
illness, but who try either to eat man’s flesh or to destroy his soul. 
A few of these supernatural beings, as Sang grong mung, Dut mung 
and his wife S% mo mung, etc. who seem to have been at one time 
widely known and feared among the Lepchas, are believed to have 
vanished since man started clearing the jungle and to settle even 
in the remotest parts of Sikkim. 

Sang grong mung and his wife,—the supernaturals of the Lepchas 
mostly appear in pairs—are said to have been half men and half apes. 
Their abode were deep, dark caverns in the hills. They lived on human 
flesh and to satisfy their hunger they often tried to get people into 
their power by offering them presents. The person, who had met 
the Sang grong mung or his consort, had no other choice than toaccept 
the gift ; however, he had to take it with the back of his hands and 
not with the palms as customary, otherwise his life was lost. 

Dit mung and his wife Sui mo mung—who was always accompanied 
by her servant Sv mo thor—had children and they lived in a house, just 
like men. Their hunting ground was the jungle, where they killed 
lonely travellers and ate their flesh. Sd& mo mung, who was an ugly ° 
ogre with long matted hair and emaciated breasts, is said to have been 
very fond of seducing young men. ‘To achieve her aim, she could 
change herself—by brushing her hair back and rubbing her body—into 
a lovely girl. She induced her victim, to follow her to her house, 
where she killed and devoured him ; but. sometimes, if she liked the 
man, she kept him with her for some time, hiding him from her 
jealous husband. 

Another demon, frequently held responsible for the death of a 
person, is Ma zém mung, who is said to appear in the form of a huge 
black dog with ferociously gleaming eyes and a flaming mouth. ‘To 
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prevent this evil spirit from returning to a house, where he had just 
caused a death, the mourners on their way back from the funeral put 
hedges of thorns across the road, to prevent Md zém mung from 
following them. In some localities it is the custom to scare Md z6m mung 
away by heating during the night after the funeral three huge stones 
onthe hearth. Thestones are later brought into the open and somebody 
of those present calls the name of this demon, asking him to come and 
eat some meat. ‘The demon, who is believed to be very greedy, comes 
immediately and tries to swallow the stones, but he burns himself 
badly and runs away. 

Shom mung is a malignant spirit, who causes people to commit 
suicide or murder. He creeps close to a man from the back and then 
suddenly enters his mind and taking possession of his victim, forces 
him ultimately to commit the evil deed. This demon is also held 
responsible for all accidental death. 

A soul, which was captured by Shom mung, is unable to proceed 
to the other world unless it had been freed by a Main from the power 
of the evil spirit. To perform this ceremony, a Main has to come in: 
the evening after the funeral to the victim’s house. On this occasion, 
the Min is wearing a red dress, with a head-band of the same colour. 
At the beginning of the ceremony, an animal is killed and its blood 
collected in a big, flat vessel in order to attract the bloodthirsty spirit. 
The Min then takes her place infront of this vesseland goes intoatrance. 
After some time she suddenly declares that Shom mung has entered 
the container and she throws now into the blood a grass whisk, which 
she had held ready in her right hand. Leaving the whisk in the vessel 
—‘‘to keep the demon down’’—she grasps a flat stick made from Nol 
kung™ wood, which is lying at her right side, and begins to beat franti- 
cally the surface of the blood pool, in order to “kill the demon’. All 
those present, shouting and screaming, join her in this beginning, 
using sticks, stones and knives as weapons. After a while, the Min 
takes the vessel outside the house and pours its contents into a hole, 
which had been dug previously in the compound, and then all weapons 
which were used during the ceremony, are also thrown into the pit, 
which is quickly closed. Only when this ceremony had been perform- 
ed for somebody, who had fallen victim to Shom mung, can his Muk 
nyam be guided afterwards in the usual way to the Rim lyang. It 
is believed, that unless Shom mung is killed, he will become attached 
to the family which had omitted the rite just described, and he will 
kill its members one by one. 

Another pair of dangerous supernaturals are the demon Thing 
mung and his wife Nyo mung, who are able to bring a man’s life 
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to an end by cutting his “thread of life’. 

There are however also some spirits, who guard people against the 
attacks of malignant demons. Among these benevolent supernatural 
beings, the A bo a mo sd rtim, who protect the family and who transfer 
their protective power from one generation to the other, and Man 
kung, the guardian spirit of life, should be mentioned. 

At the moment of death, soul and body, as the Lepchas believe, 
separate and the soul leaves its temporary abode. At first it lingers 
in the room for some time, watching the lifeless body. But later, 
feeling very light as it is not kept down anymore by the heavy human 
form, it leaves the room and strolls further and further away from the 
house. It goes now to all the places, which the deceased had visited 
during his lifetime, and it tries to speak to people it meets on the road, 
but nobody can hear or see the roaming soul. If no appropriate mea- 
sures are taken, it might get friendly with the demons and induced 
by them, can return and start harming people. To prevent this, a 
Bong thing or Mtn have to be called, to say the necessary prayers 
and invocations. The prayers start with an admonition to the de- 
ceased to realize, that his life has now come to an end and that he is 
not among the living anymore. 

When performing this rite or any other funeral ceremony, a Mian 
has to be very careful not to touch the corpse and ‘also not to take any 
food in front of the dead, otherwise she would be afflicted by a severe 
illness. ‘There are however no such restrictions for the Bong thing. 
If no Lepcha sorcerer is to be found in the neighbourhood, anybody 
who knows the necessary prayers may be called into the house. 
Also incase that a Bong thing or a Mim died, this rite has to be 
performed, only in a more elaborate manner. 

Those funeral ceremonies of the Lepchas,* which had to be carried 
out at daytime, were called Sting bam, while those which took place at 
night were termed Sting lyon. ‘The cost of these rites was considerable 
and thus it occured frequently that people had to sell or pawn some of 
the family property in order to fulfil their duty towards the dead. 

When preparing the corpse for the funeral, all jewellery as earrings 
and rings had to be removed and then the body was washed with luke- 
warm water ; to use cold water was not customary, as “during lifetime, 
one would also not offer cold water for washing’’. Later the body was 
smeared with some herbs and dressed in an old, but clean garment. 
To use a new, unworn dress is a custom, which came into vogue only 
in more recent times among well-to-do Lepcha families. At last the 
face of the dead was covered with a white cloth and a coin was placed 
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on the forehead to be presented by the spirit to Fa gréng thing, the 
male ancestor of the Lepchas. A half seer of rice was measured, 
wrapped in a piece of cloth and placed at the side of the dead, ‘‘to serve 
as food on the road”; while in common life always a heaped measure 
is taken, in this case the measure is linear. 

The corpse was taken out of the house by an opening, which had 
been made either in a wall or in the floor, as the dead was not supposed 
to leave his former residence by the door. . After the corpse had been 
brought into the open, it was placed ona bamboo stetcher or—accord- 
ing to Tibetan custom—its legs were bent, the knees drawn towards 
the chin and then fastened in this position with a band. In the latter 
case, the body was ultimately placed into an old basket and then 
carried on the back by anybody strong enough, to the cemetery. The 
top of the basket was usually covered with a piece of nice, embroidered 
cloth, which however was not burried along with the dead. 

Today,in consequence of Tibetan influence, the dead are burnt on 
pyres and the ashes immerged in a river. The Sikkimese lamas, who 
introduced this custom, claim that by burning a dead one certainly 
avoids his soul becoming the victim of a malignant spirit and thus 
the old rites of freeing a soul from the power of a demon or the recalling 
of the Muk nyam, which were formerly performed by a Min, became 
unnecessary. Nowadays, the majority of the Lepcha people burn 
their dead and only in a few very remote places some of the old funeral 
customs, like the recalling of the Muk nyam, are still practised. Mostly 
however, lamas are called today into the house to conduct the necessary 
ceremonies and to guide the soul on the way to the other world, as pres- 
cribed by the Buddhist religion ; very frequently however also a Bong 
thing or Min are fetched to say simultaneously some prayers 
according to Lepcha tradition. 

In former times, very elaborate funeral ceremonies were 
performed and it was customary, to bury the dead in graves. Some 
details of these ceremonies as well as the form of the grave varied 
with the different clans and localities. 

It seems, that at least three herent types of grave were developed 
by the various Lepcha clans :? 

(a) The cék, a pit-grave oo a circular base; the dead was 
placed in this grave either ina reclining or erect position, his 
face turned towards Mt. Kanchenjunga. 

(b) A pit-grave called cok den,—with a square base—into which 
the corpse was put in erect position and facing Kanchenjunga. 

(c) An oblong grave, the cék bli, in which the dead was buried 
in a reclining position, turned in the same manner as before? 
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On top of each grave a small hillock was made, with a tombstone 
(cok bum) in the middle; the grave thus marked was called cék de. 
The inside of the pit was carefullylaid out with stones, so that the earth 
would not touch the corpse. The reason, why the dead were always 
turned towards Mt. Kanchenjunga was that they “should see the 
mountain, from which the Lepchas originated.”’ 

According to the custom of various localities, people were either 
buried in single graves, which were made in the fields, the jungle or— 
more frequently—close to a river, or on cemeteries, called cék broéng 
lyang or cok bram lyang. While the single graves were mostly des- 
troyed in the course of time, the site of the ancient cemeteries is still 
often remembered.—Children below the age of ten were buried without 
the full ceremonial. Women, who died together with their child in 
childbirth, were buried jointly in one tomb. 

When the funeral procession reached the freshly dug grave, the 
corpse was lowered into the pit and then, according to local custom, 
various things were laid near the dead. Besides the half seer of rice 
and the coin for Fa gréng thing, a bow and arrow were placed at the 
side of a man, or sometimes his knife (ban), the indispensable instrument 
of every Lepcha man. ‘To a girl, her comb, and to a woman her sickle 
were given. ‘Then a rope made of bamboo tissue and consisting of two 
parts, linked together with a loose sling, was lowered by a Bong thing, 
Min, or a close relative into the grave, Shortly before the pit 
was closed, the person who held the rope called the deceased by his 
name, telling him that his “life spirit’’ is now being removed and that 
he should keep away from the living and not try to harm them; then 
he pulled hard on the rope, so that the sling opened and the lower half 
of the rope fell into the pit. ; 

In order to close the grave, at first some stones were arranged in a 
kind of roof also above the basket, so that the corpse was surrounded 
now from all sides by a stone wall. Then earth was pilled up, to form 
a small hillock and above the head of the dead, the tombstone was set. 
When heaping up this hillock, great care was taken to make its surface 
as smooth as possible, because three days after the funeral the relatives 
had to return to the grave, to see whether there were any traces on the 
hillock, If imprints of human feet were seen, it was regarded as a sign 
that thespirit ofthe dead had walked around the grave, but if traces of 
any animal were found, it was believed that they wereleft by the demon, 
who had caused the man’s illness and death.—Then a grass whisk was 
taken anda magic circle was drawn with it around the tomb, to prevent 
any other soul from enteringit. In some localities, ifa man was buried, 
a “wild boars nest’? —a small shelter in form of a nest, as made 
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by wild boars during the rainy season—was erected with the help of 
some twigs and dry leaves, the idea probably being, that this nest 
should provide a temporary shelter for the Maik nyam who according 
to the belief of some Lepcha clans, stays for seven days on the burial 
ground. When a woman died, a small hand-loom was sometimes 
placed near the tomb. 

After closing the grave, an egg was broken on the tombstone 
and some rice as well as a bamboo container filled with Lepcha beer 
(cv) were placed on the hillock as a food-offering for the dead. Then all 
tools which were used for digging the pit were beaten against each other 
for a while and at last all the wooden handles of these instruments 
were removed and piled up near the grave, while only the iron parts 
were kept to be used again. 

When returning from the funeral, the mourners had to put up 
obstacles—as already mentioned before—to hinder the demon Ma 
zm mung from following them. When reaching the house, everybody 
who had attended the funeral had to undergo a ritual purification. 
To this purpose an ox was killed and some of its blood was poured into 
a vessel and strained with water; the right foreleg of the sacrificed 
animal was laid aside, to be used in the ceremony which commenced 
after darkness had fallen, while the rest was prepared as food for the 
guests. Then a Bong thing or Min entered the house, in which the 
death had occurred and performed its cleansing, going into every room 
and sprinkling in all corners some of the ox blood, with the help of a 
whisk made of nine different kinds of grass. Then all foodstuff which 
had lain close to the dead, had to be removed and at last everybody 
before entering the house had to be purified by waving the grass whisk 
over his head ; this action was known as Phik or A phik. 3 

During the night the ceremony of “‘recalling the Mak nyam” 
had to be performed and in some of the more outlying localities this 
rite is sometimes still practised. Only a Mun can perform this rite. 
In former times, before starting her invocations, the Main had to walk 
in the evening to the grave and beat several times with a stick against 
the tombstone. Returning to thé house, she took her seat with the 
back to a wall and facing the door; it was regarded as auspicious, 
if she could face in this position Mt. Kanchenjunga. 

. Then the right foreleg of the ox, which had been prepared pre- 
viously, was placed in a basket and brought into the room. Only the 
upper part of the leg was used, while the part from the knee downward 
was cut away. The basket was set near the Min and a rope wound 
around the joint of the leg, while the other end was fastened with a 
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loose sling to the little finger of the Mdn’s left hand. In her right — 
hand she took a knife, as weapon against evil spirits. 
After these preparations had been finished, the Man works herself 
gradually into a slight trance, and with a high, loud voice she begins ~ 
her incantations. She calls upon the Mik nyam to recognize, that he 
belongs from now on to the world of the dead, and that he should not 
hide in trees, stones, rivers, lakes or fire, but he should join the soul 
of the Min foratour of the Lepcha land. ‘The Mdm sings now for hours ~ 
along, rhymed account, the text of which she had learned by heart from 
her teacher during the time of initiation. She describes to the spirit 
the beauty of Sikkim, its snow mountains, valleys, rivers and lakes, | 
the forests, fields and lonely dwellings of men. At last, the Man 
guides the spirit down the Teesta River and describing the source of 
this greatest river of Sikkim, she conducts the Muk nyam across the 
Indian plains, “to show it the ocean’. But she admonishes the— 
deceased, that he should not gaze too long at the endless sea, as he has 
to return with her that very night to the Lepcha land. ‘Then again the 
Mik nyam is led to the Teesta and following the river upstream, the 
Min guides the spirit back to the house, from which they started the | 
journey.”® 
In the early morning, when the darkness of the night begins to ~ 
fade into the grey of the approaching day, the ceremony reaches its 
climax. At this time all the relatives of the deceased, who are present 
in the house, assemble in front of the Man. The dresses, jewellery and 
other personal belongings of the dead person, as well as numerous 
dishes with various foods are placed near the Mzin, who finishes now 
her incantations and falls iutoa full trance. Her eyes close, the face - 
becomes ash-gray and mask-like. Suddenly, tears begin to flow from 
her eyes and the whole body begins to tremble. This is supposed to 
be the moment at. which the spirit of the deceased enters the body 
of the Min, and using the sorceress as a medium, the Mak nyam begins 
to speak through her mouth. He tells now to his relatives the cause 
of his death and expresses his last wishes, while members of the family 
in their turn frequently ask the deceased, whether he left perhaps any 
business unsettled in his lifetime, where some of his possessions, which 
could not be found are hidden, etc. Many of the older Lepchas who 
witnessed several times the recalling of the Mak nyam, unanimously 
state that frequently most surprising occurrences take place during 
this ceremony. It often happens that somebody dies without having 
disclosed, where he had hidden his money or jewels, and the relatives 
were searching in vain for these things. If however this question is 
put to the Mian in his trance, she usually answers it without hesitation 
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and then somebody of those present leaves the room immediately to 
search at the spot now indicated ; he mostly returns within a short 
time with the missing objects. 

While the family property is being inherited according to the old 
_Lepcha law, the personal belongings of the dead are distributed among 
his closer relatives. This is usually carried out by the Man, while still 
possessed by the Muk nyam. But not always is this way of dividing 
the heritage regarded as just, and it frequently leads to quarrels. 

At the end of this ceremony, a food offering is made to the dead. 
A cup with some water is handed to the Main,—who still remains in the 
_ trance —and she sprinkles some of the water on all the food which had 
been placed in front of her, thus making it “‘eatable for the deceased’. 
_ Then all the members of the family step forward one by one and present 
a dish with food to the spirit and burn also some incense, together with 
traces of food, and a container filled with Lepcha beer is given to the 
Mun to drink. Shortly after this offering the Mik nyam leaves the 
body of the Min, who soon returns to full consciousness, and then 
removes the rope from her left hand. Some of the Lepchas claim, 
that when the Vain begins to complain of pain—usually in a part of her 
body, corresponding to those limbs and organs of the deceased, which 
had been affected by the deadly illness or accident —it has to be regard- 
ed as a reliable sign, that the Mak nyam is about to leave the 
medium. ; 

After a short interval, the Win ties again the rope to her left hand 
and goes into a light trance, in order to guide the spirit of the dead to 
the other world. On the way to the Ram lyang, an obstacle called 
Lep, which is imagined to be like a tremendous waterfall or a deep 
precipice, has to be crossed by the Mak nyam with the assistance of 
the Min. Waving overcome this barrier, the spirit is met by The 
hung tek,’® the first Bong thing, and his wife Ne kung ngal, the first Min. 
They will enumerate to the deceased the line of his ancestors, mention- 
ing on the seventh place the name of the mountain, with which his 
clan believes itself to be connected,’’ and then they accompany the 
spirit, to meet Fa grong thing and Na zéng nyo, the ancestors of the 
Lepchas. In the Rim lyang the spirits of all, who had died in more 
recent times, dwell in the form of shadows, while those who died soon 
after the world had been created, reside here in their bodily form, 
ready to return to the world should its inhabitants die out. 

There are different accounts to be found among the various 
clans of the Lepchas regarding the way in which the Mik nyam is 
supposed to reach the Rum lyang. ‘The Chronicles of the Maharajas 
of Sikkim mention a belief of the Sengdenmos, that the spirit goes to . 
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the “Place of Gods” via a subterranean passage, the entrance of which 
is a cave in the vicinity of Monphu, while the Heemos claim, that the 
spirit enters this way near a rock called Sing Dang, in the vicinity of the 
village Samdong. A different cave is said to be the entrance for the 
dead of the Lingsomo clan. ‘This cave is called Dret gang and it lies 
near the hamlet of Rabdentsi. A legend current among the Nam- 
phagmo Lepchas claims that the dead of this clan do not go to Mt 
Kanchenjunga, but to the Mennam mountain, which is specially 
sacred to this clan. They reach the mountain through a subterranean 
passage the entrance of which is the Phim Leb cave near 
Lingmo. . 

The funeral ceremonies end on the seventh day after the burial. 
At first, on the third day some rice, ci, and eggs were brought to the 
grave and after five more days had passed, a hen is sacrificed and then 
some prayers are said by a Bong thing or Mun in order to chase away 
all malignant spirits and to cleanse the house from all evil once more. 

There was no difference between the burial ceremonies of the Bar 
fong mo, the Lepcha aristocracy, and the A den or common people, 
and the dead of both groups were t1eated alike. Only the funeral 
rites for a Mun or Bong thing were performed in a different way. 
Even today, a Bong thing or Mtin is not cremated, but mostly buried 
according to the old custom. In his house, the dead person is dressed 
into the full garment of a Lepcha sorcerer and his face is covered, as 
customary, with a white cloth and also the coin for Fa gréng thing is 
placed on his forehead. Around the body, all his magical instruments 
and drugs are spread out, the latter being kept in flat, closed baskets. 
Furthermore, a small ladder—‘‘to reach withits help the Rim lyang’’— 
dried fish and birds, the beak or at least some other part of a crane, 
the beak of a hornbill and numerous baskets containing various food- 
stuffs are laid all around the corpse. The body is later placed on a 
bamboo stretcher, together with all objects enumerated above and 
carried out by the door,—and not by an opening in the wall or floor, 
as done at the funeral of acommon man. ‘Then the body is carried to 
the grave and placed in the pit in a sitting position. On the left and 
right sides of the dead two magical sticks (ceng pd ting),° as used by the 
sorcerer during his lifetime, are placed and then also all the various 
paraphernalia, which had been brought on the stretcher, is laid in the 
grave. ; 

The rites which follow are just like those performed at the funeral 
of common people. After the ceremony of calling back the Mik 
nyam has been carried out, also the spirit of a deceased Miin or Bong 
thing is conducted to the Rim lyang, to join the spirits of his ancestors. 


to 
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The first and main propagator of Buddhism in Sikkim was Lama Lha bisun nam mkha 
hjigs med (shortly called Lha bisun chhen po) who belonged to the Tibetan rDzogs chhen pa 
Sect. He was later joined by a number of other learned priests, among whom the rN ying 
ma pa Lama Kha thog kun tu bzang po and Lama mNga bdag sems pa phun tshogs rig hdzin 
were the two most outstanding personalities. It seems that the work of spreading 
Buddhism in Sikkim was begun in 1642, in which year also the coronation of the first 
Maharaja of Sikkim, Phun tshogs rnam rgyal is said to have taken place. After Lha 
bisun chhen po’s death his first reincarnation, called Mi bskyod dga ba, was found at hBum 
thang in Bhutan. 


The influx of Tibetan settlers began with the advent of Gyad hbum bsags the ancestor of 
the present ruling family of the Sikkim State, who reached this area via the Chumbi 
Valley (Tb. Gro mo) towards the end of the 16th century. Gyad hbum bsags was accom- 
panied by a number of Tibetan retainers, who settled in Sikkim—which they called 
hBras Ijongs the “Rice Country’’—and who became kown as ““Bhutias’’. They were the 
ancestors of the eight clans, into which the local Tibetan population became later divided. 
In the following centuries, also other groups of settlers arrived in Sikkim, partly from the 
Bhutanese districts of Ha and Pharo, and some even from Assam. In connection with 
the account of the first encounter between the Tibetans and the aboriginal inhabitants, 
the Chronicles of the Maharaja of Sikkim mention an interesting episode : “as the (Tibe- 
tan) party happened to be riding on ponies, and some of the retainers had matchlock 
guns, which they went on firing along the road, the simple natives who had never seen 
ponies nor firearms, said to others, that the entire party rode on huge hogs, and some 
of them bore sticks, which produced great sounds.”’ 


The Limbus, who call themselves Yakthumba, are mentioned in the Tibetan Chronicles 
of the Maharaja of Sikkim, together with the Mangar tribe, under the collective name 
Tshong ; the name ‘Limbw’ under which they are mostly known, is of Nepali origin. Accor- 
ding to a doubtful oral tradition, they are supposed to have migrated into Sikkim from 
the neighbouring Tibetan province of Tshang. The Limbus, who were divided into ten 
clans, were living peacefully side by side with the Lepchas, who regarded them as distant 
relatives andeven claimed, that the Lepcha and Limbu gods were related to each othor.— 
The Chronicles mention, that Limbus sometimes occupied important positions 
in the administration of the Sikkim State, and a Limbu lady became one of the wives of 
the second Maharaja. At the beginning of the 18th century, under the rule of the fourth 
Maharaja, the majority of the Limbus lett Sikkim in consequence of the heavy labour, 
which was being imposed on them, especially at times of the frequent raids of the neigh- 
bouring Nepalese and Bhutanese. 


All Lepcha words, the orthography of which it was possible to ascertain, are printed in 
italics according to a simplified romanization, similar to the system of transcription adop- 
ted in the Dictionary of the Lepcha Languages, by G. B. Mainwaring and A. Gruenwedel, 
Berlin 1898. Also all Tibetan words are rendered in an orthographic romanization. 


About the Bardo and the beliefs connected with it see Evans-Wentz, W.Y: The 
Tibetan Book of the Dead, London 1927, and Tucci, G.: Il libro tibetano dei morti, 


Milano 1949. 


To all those among the Lepchas who supplied me with valuable informations concerning 
the subject here dealt with, especially to Mrs. D. Mohan of Kalimpong, Mr. K. P. Tamsang, 
the Mandal of Bong Basti and to one of the oldest living Lepchas, the 105 years old 
“Manibu Badschi’’ of Nyim, my sincere thanks are due; I would also like to acknowledge 
gratefully the valuable assistance, rendered to me by Miss Ray Williams of Kalimpong 
and Father J. M. Brahier of the Catholic Mission at Git. 


I was unable to obtain a confirmation of the statement made by Kali Kumar Das in his 
The Lepcha people and their notions of heaven, and hell, JBTS, Vol. VI, Pt. 1, Calcutta 
1896, p. 4, that the Lepchas believe in the presence of eight different souls in the human 
body. 


They are supposed to have been created from. the ice of the Kanchenjunga glaciers by the 
foremost god of the Lepchas T'a she thing (or Tuk bo thing ?).—It is today, with traditions 
quickly vanishing, rather difficult to establish the name of this God Creator. Due to the 
adoption of the name 7a she for Padmasambhava (Tb. Padma hbyung gnas) the main and 
widely venerated saint of the Unreformed Buddhist School of Tibet and the resulting 
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confusion of legends concerning Padmasambhava and the God Creator of the Lepchas, 
the traditions are today rather vague. According to some previous publications (e.g. 
Mainwaring, G.B.: A Grammar of the Rong (Lepcha) language, Calcutta 1878, p. XI) 
the nene of the God Creator was Ta she thing. I heard however very frequently also 
the statement that the name of this chief god was Tuk bo thing, who was followed several 
thousand years later by another supernatural being called T'a she thing. 


This most prominent mountain of Sikkim occupies a very important place in the ancient 
traditions of the Lepchas as well as in the religious life all Sikkimese Buddhists. For 
accounts of Lepcha ceremonies in honour of Mount Kanchenjunga see Gorer, G. Hima- 
layan Village, London 1938, pp. 201—203; Morris, J.: Living with Lepchas, London 
1938, pp. 274276; R. Nebosky de Wojkowitz and G. Gorer: The use of thread- 
crosses in Lepcha lamaist ceremonies, The Kastern Anthropologist, Vol. IDVe-"Nosa2s 
Lucknow 1951, pp. 70—73. Some notes, concerning the mountain god of Kanchen- 
jung» (Tb. Gangs chhen mdzod Inga, “The five glacier treasuries’) as venerated by the 
Buddhists of Sikkim, are to be found in Ribbach, S. H.: Vier Bilder des Padmasambhava 
und seiner Gefolgschaft, Hamburg 1917, and Hoffmann, H. : Quellen zur Geschichte de: 
tibetischen Boen Religion, Akademie der Wissenschaften, Mainz 1950. : 


. Compare Gorer, Himalayan Village, p. 192 
. Compare Dictionary of the Lepcha Language, p. Il4b. 


. The Bong thing and Mun are the main sorcerers of the Lepchas. A Bong thing is always 


male, a Mun mostly female, sometimes also male. The position of Mun and Bong thing 
is inherited within the family, one of its members being chosen for this task bythe super- 
naturals, who protect and at times also possess him. With the help of their guardian 
deities the Bong thing and Mun are able to avert and counteract the influence of malig- 
nant spirits, cure illness, ete. It is also their task to perform the numerous ceremonies, 
devoted to the worship of benevolent deities and to the appeasement of demons, as well 
as to carry out all rites connected with the more important events of Lepcha life. They 
are believed to be in possession of strong supernatural powers, which at times were also 
used to harm people. Thus the Chronicles of the Maharajas mention, that at the begin- 


ning of the 18th century several Lepcha sorcerers tried to kill by black magic the reign- . 


ing fourth Maharaja, Phyag rdor rnam rgyal. Also to his successor Chhos rgyal hgyur 
med rnam rgyal, who had ascended the throne in 1717, some Lepcha magicians tried 
to show their skill: they made a knot into the water of a fountain and suspended a stone 
from the sky, they draw figures on the surface of water, span sand into a rope and at 
last they made the roofs of the Maharajas palace and a neighbouring temple meet. While 
the ruler with his retinue were very impressed by these miracles, some lamas who had 
also come to witnoss this spectacle, were not affected by the powers displayed and they 
subsequently killed the magicians, claiming that they were imposters. 


Another group of Lepcha sorcerers are mon called Pa wo (Tb. dPa bo) and their female 
counterparts, who bear the name Nyen jo mo (Tb. rNal hbyor ma). They are said to become 
possessed by Tibetan deities, who cause them to speak Tibetan in the trance and who 
advice them in matters of divination. The Pa wo and Nyzn jo mo dress in Tibetan 
garments and they use Tibetan lama bell (Dril bu) and a small, two-faced drum 


(rN ga chhung) as their main instruments. They preserved many traditions of the ancient, ~ 


pte-Buddhist Boon faith of Tibet and their performances have therefore nothing to do 
with the ceremonies of the Sikkimese lamas, of whom they are entirely independent. 


A third group of Lepcha sorcerers, also of minor importance, are the Ya ba and Ya 
mn, who are male and female respectively. They are supposed to become possessed by 
Limbu spirits and they therefore bear these two names, under which the Limbu sorcerers 
are known. Their main instruments are metal gongs and divination balls, called Yak. 
Pm similarities between religious practices of the Lepcha sorcerers and some ancient 
: ee ae the reason for frequently occuring statements in books on Tibet, 
re We : eps a en is identical with the Boen religion of that country. A compara- 
Sk D0 - oe shows however, that the Lepcha faith is certainly not identical 
ee eS rm of the Boen religion, which it assumed after the commencement of its 

ruggle with Buddhism. It seems rather that it corresponds in many points to the old 


core stratum of Central Asia, out of which in Tibet the Boen developed to a reli- 
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About Lepcha funeral ceremonies, especially those performed according to Buddhist rites 
see Gorer, Himalayan village, pp. 345—362. 


The Chronicles of the Maharajas of Sikkim mention a number of different Lepcha clans. 
Among these the clans called Sengdungmo, Lingsom-mo, Heemo, Karthakmo and the 
descendants of the Thekong Salung family were of principal importance ; other clans 
are Tugnyeemo (living near Chumthang), Sampa-putso-mo (Namtehn and Tsidam), 
Targokmo (Rin chenpong), Barmekmo (Barmiok), Namtsecemo (Namtsi), Mangmungmo 
(Dentam), Taglongmo (Dallam), Samtrukmo (Samdong), Namphagmo (Namphok) 
Ratoomo (Rinchenpong), Kabeemo (Tumlong), Phogram-mo and Rungnyogram-mo 
(Lingthem), Rinyet-rambo (near the source of the Rangeet rivor), Rathongram-mo 
(near the source of the Radong river), Ringbit rambho (near the source of the Radong 
river), Lasogmo (Tashiding and Lasog), Kaleg ram-mo (source of the Kaleg river), Rinagmo 
(Mangbro), Yogcham-mo (Phensang), Rimpongmo (Rumtek), Nebemo (Dikchu), ete. 


The Lepcha communities, residing in Ilam (Nepal) were called Rangangmo, Phengbo, 
Namchamo, Gholingmo, Samdurmo, Kotramo, Sungfungmo, Samlingmo, Lingdam-mo, 
etc.—The Ilam group of the Lepcha people seems to be of fairly recent origin. According 
to the historical material available, some 800 Lepcha households, who had taken part in 
an insurrection against the reigning 7th Maharaja, left Sikkim in 1826 under the leadership 
of their headmen Dathno, Jerong Denon and the Kazi Gorok, and settled with the assis- 
tance of the Nepalese in the province of Ilam. 


Two other names should be mentioned here: the Na ong, who lived near Dallam 
in Sikkim, but later died out, anda group of Limbus called Sanyit bho, who were 
classified as a Lepcha clan. A note on the Na ong see also in Kali Kumar Das, The 
Lepcha People, p. 5. 


The Ilam Lepchas have a particular custom of keeping those assembled in the house 
awake during the long vigil. While the Mun chants her account, one man—usually 
somebody who is known as a witty story teller—takes his place in another corner of the 
house and tries to keep all present awake by telling them jokes and stories. 


The kung tek and Ne kung ngal are said to have been the children of the Lepcha ancestors, 
Fa grong thing and Na zong nyo. This first pair of sorcerers is today surrounded by 
numerous legends, current among the Lepchas. One of these legends tells about their 
encounter with Gyad hbum bsags, the ancestor of the Sikkim Maharajas, who came to 
obtain their blessing so that sons might be born to him. About the way in which he and 
his retinue were received by The kung tek and his wife, the Chronicles say : “Entering 
his house they discovered the old man on a raised throne of bamboo. He had washed off 
the dust and ashes, which had covered his face during his work of clearing the jungle. 
He had put on his feather cap and the garland of teeth and claws oi wild animals, inter- 
spersed with various shells and cowries. He sat with a dignified mien, while his wife 
Ne kung ngal was busily engaged in getting food and drink ready. When the strangers 
entered, a wide bamboo mat was spread on the ground....’’ Gyad hbum bsags received 
the blessings and returned to his residence in the Chumbi Valley, where in the following 
years three sons were born to him. Later he went back to Sikkim to offer his thanks to 


‘Thekung tek and to conclude a pact of friendship with him: “This friendship was cemented 


by a ceremony, at which several animals, both domestic and wild, were sacrificed and all 
the local deities invoked to bear witness to this solemn contract of friendship, binding the 
Lepchas and Tibetans in an inseparable bond. They sat together on the raw hides of 
animals, entwined the entrails around their bodies, and put their feet together in a 
vessel filled with blood, thus swearing the blood oath to each other.’’—This event is 
also shortly mentioned in Risley, H. H., History of Sikkim, JBTS, Vol. IV., Calcutta 1896. 

It is possible, that The kung tek was a person which once actually lived and which 
only later became enveloped in legends, as the Chronicles mention—besides a number 
of descendants, of whom only the names are given—also a certain Lepcha headman, called 
Tasa Aphong, who was a direct descendant of The kung tek and who served under the 
second Maharaja, bsT’an bsrung rnam rgyal (ascended the throne in 1670). 


While the Lepchas in general derive their origin from Mt. Kanchenjunga and its immediate 
environs, the various clans later on established legendary relations to various mountains, 
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in whose neighbourhood they had settled, two or three clans often worshipping the same 
mountain. It became customary, that each clan had to perform an annual sacrifice to 
the spirit of its particular mountain. In regard to marriage, there is no obstacle—unless 
a blood relationship exists or that people belong actually to the same clan—that members 
of two clans, which venerate the same peak, should not intermarry. In case that bride 
and bridegroom belong to clans, which worship two different mountains, the wife will 
have to sacrifice after the marriage to the sacred peak of her husbands clan. 


They are made from a certain kind of reed; on the top of the stick cuts are made in 
such a way, that these parts open in the form of a flower. These sticks are regarded as 
the symbol of the magical power, over which the sorcerer commands. 


THE EKON PLAYERS 
M. D. W. JEFFREYS 


Little has been written on African drama and so the following 
notes taken in the field on 27.7.1930 duringa performance of a public 
play among the Ibibio are of interest. I happened to be on judicial 
circuit in the Calabar Province, in the Uyo district, Southern Nigeria, 
and ran unexpectedly into a performance given by the Ekoy society 
at the village of Nun Ita. The stage or area was the local market site, 
a sandy, cleared space surrounded by a forest of oil palms and silk 
cotton trees. The performance was given in the afternoon, beginning 
about 3 p.m. and ending round about 5 p.m. I spent the night in the 
Nur Ita rest house to write up my field notes. 

Though the name of this society, Ekon, is similar in sound for the 
word for war, yet is toned differently and has no connection with war, 
but with a type of head-dress, e.g. The Cap and Bells Society as it 
were. Thus, Goldie in his Efik Dictionary (1874, Edinburgh) has, 
-“FEkon, II. n., Ibibio, A cap. Efik, Uyaribuut.” The humour of the 
’ dialogues reflects the rude bawdyism of the peasant so well coud 
by Chaucer in The Canterbury Tales. 

The performance was in charge of a masked dancer, the Masker, 
or Eko,. He wore on his head a square wooden box with small, carved, 
wooden, human figures on the top. He merely presided or directed 
the performance and actually took no part in the show. There were 
~ seven male dancers and a number of men dressed as ‘“‘women”’. 

The leader of the performers was called Uds' Idio,;—the 
second son of a Diviner or Seer. He carries a sword, here a mock, 
‘wooden one. The next performer was Ada Usuy (the Gate keeper or 
‘road-guarder). He has a wife called Oruk Ukot (the Drinking Horn) 
and Amasi (the Beloved), a girl friend. 

The third player is called Uto (Favourite son: the Benjamin). 
Akpan, Akan Nwan (the first-son of 
an old woman). 

Obot (the Head, the Leader). 

Akpan Abassi (the first-son of God). 
Pcaats 2 m » Etidun (Village Father or Head).. 

The very names indicate family and social tensions, rivalries and 

- jealousies and the players exploit them. 


”? ? ”? a? 


? >? 2? ”? 
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I [bibio names indicate rank based on order of birth. The eldest son is Akpan, the next 
Udo, The eldest daughter is Adiaha, the next is Ud, swan, or often just Nwa, 
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The audience of men, women and children sat around in a semi- 
circle on the ground. At the back of the arena was the orchestra 
whose Ibibio name meant ‘‘the answers’ and corresponds with the 
chorus of the Greek drama. ‘The orchestra consists of twenty or so 
drummers, jongers and rattlers. 

Udo Idio,, as the principal actor stuck into the ground a carved 
wooden stake, the edwat idion or idion spear. This stake had the 
figure of a woman on the top, and divided the arena into two parts. 
The area in front of this stake, i.e. between it and the audience was 
for the dancers and the ‘‘women” ; behind it, i.e. between it and the 
orchestra was the area where Udo Idion and his partner Ada Usuy 
carried on their dialogues and acted their parts. (Fig. I.) 

The performances consisted of a number of disconnected satires 
on current topics. It opened by Ada Usuy recounting what befell 
him on his way to market. ‘‘As I was going to Ikot Offiioy’ market 
I was nearly paralysed with fright. I saw a man with two cap guns 
in his left hand and four in his right. If he had killed me, you would 
have had to pay my tax.” The skit is on the Government law that the 
possession of a cap-gun is illegal. Such weapons when found are con-— 
fiscated and the owner fined. Consequently, for a man to appear on 
so frequented a road as that leading to Ikot Offio, market with six 
cap guns at once was indeed a terrifying sight and could only forbode 
disaster to the harmless marketeer who thus stood every chance of 
being robbed or if, he had offered resistance, of being shot. The allusion 
to the payment of tax is a reference to the recently imposed direct 
tax introduced only a year before. Its workings were not as yet 
understood by the native, and towns were assessed to pay a given sum 
based on an estimate of their number of taxable males. ‘The elders 
then proceeded to arrange the amounts payable by each age-group. 
Rach age-group then arranged what each of its members was to pay. 
Consequently if, after such an arrangement, a member perished the 
rest of the age-group had to subscribe among themselves to pay his 
quota. So the onus of paying Ada Usun’s tax was placed on Ud) 
Idion—his age mate. 

Ada Usu” continued, ‘I then bought animals for our customary 
sacrifices. I made sacrifices to the shrines in our town that no one 
should fall ill but two days later all the men went down with swollen 
testicles.”” This remark was greeted with vociferous and prolonged 
laughter. The failure of the sacrifices was due to European culture 


7 A large waterside market on the Cross River where yams from Abakaliki are sold 
wholesale and similarly dried fish and prawns from Efiat i.e. the estuary of the Cross River 
From here also palm oil and palm kernels are exported to Calabar, ok 
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| causing the locals to query the efficacy of their sacrifices. Swollen 
testicles are often a result of gonorrheal orchitis as a consequence 
of liasons with Cross River prostitutes residing at Ikot Offion market. 
Also, scrotal elephantiasis is regarded as the magical penalty that 
befalls adulterers. The remarks were a satire on male chastity and 
continence. He offered, as an excuse for his own plight in spite of his 
_ sacrifices, the lament. ‘Alas, I have no wife, so you, Ud Idiow, will 
_ have to wash my face clean.” This remark is a euphemistic allusion 
to the woman’s duty of washing her partner’s genitals after copulation. 
Many archaic words were used. ‘Thus for ‘clean’ the words were urem- 


| uUvem. 


Another player now chipped in with; ‘Yes, yes, but tell me, 
do you know where we can find a woman 2” 

Ada Usuyn. “Ido; but hush! don’t talk. Ihave seen a woman 
and what’s more I know where she is. But money? Money is the 
difficulty. Ah. You, Udo Idion, man of wealth, go and get us women.” 

Ud) Idion. “Its no use, they say they won’t come until they 
see the money. You can’t bluff them any more.” 

Four “‘women’”’ now enter the arena. One of the players pointing 
to their foot-prints, whispers, hoarse with passion : “Look, look, here 
are women’s foot-prints. Let’s trail them.’ Led by Ada Usuy the 
players proceed to do so who is then confronted with a woman called 
Uyo Ata (Hard voiced : i.e. stubborn). Whereupon Ada Usuy remarks, 
“Its only because I have money that you want to sleep with me whereas 
there stands Amasi, the best woman I have ever met. (Aside) she has 
let me know her.” 

Here his wife Oruk Ukot chimes in with. “I’m not coming to 
you, unless I get a bottle of gin.” Whereupon she bumps him with 
her buttocks, a sign of insulting contempt. ‘Hi’, shouts Ada Usun, 
“what sort of a woman are you that you want to injure me?” Where- 
upon follows in pantomime a demonstration of copulating between 
these two with screams from the ‘“‘woman’’, ending with her rubbing her 
pudenda and her wiping his genitalia. Ada Usuy then remarks, 
“Umani people never claim adultery damages but so and so has.’’. The 
reference is to the very loose morals of the Umani, i.e. Bonny or Opolbo 
people, so loose that no one bothers about adultery but if a non-Umani 
man commits adultery with an Umani man’s wife then the Umani 
man claims damages knowing that he will get it. This remark gives 
Ud> Idiow his cue and turning to Ada Usu”, says: “In spite of your 
marrying all these women they are now deserting you. I warned you 
not to let them take part in this play. They have now spotted better 
men than you.” 
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Ada Usun, mournfully. “Yes, I know.” Udo Idion. “Well, 


why are you bothering me about getting you women then ? 

Ada Usun. ‘Friend, If you have any money don’t spend it on the 
women of Nun Ita. They are not kind. They do not allow you to 
have connection with them.” ‘There is now a rush to grab the eduat 
idion which is grabbed and taken away by Ud) Idion. I was not able 
to glean what was the significance of this gesture. 

All the dancers now prance off saying they are going to collect 
leaves as goat fodder, a customary practice among those who keep 
goats and tether them so as to prevent them straying into gardens. 
The dancers return with bunches of leaves in their hands and continue 
to dance slowly up to the orchestra before whom the leaves are 
strewn on the ground. 

Ada Usty is heard lamenting. ‘‘Alas! my wife has gone off by 
train.” For a woman to travel to the Port Harcourt Enugu-line and 
then depart by it meant that she had disappeared for ever. There 
was no means of tracing her. 

The next scene is a hunting one. It opens by Ada Usuy giving 
a description of the hunt. “There was I in the bush, trembling with 
excitement.’ I had seen an animal. I had shot it and had dashed 
into the bush to get it. There, blood, blood on the ground. The 
wounded animal must be near. I hunted. I couldn’t find it. I 
returned to the blood. Bah! How was I to know in my excitement 
that here a woman had aborted!” Shrieks of laughter from the 
audience. 

The next scene is about farming where the dancers all go through 
hoe operations under the lead of an Ntokrok gonger (an ntokrok is 
a small wooden gong beaten to ensure rhythm while at work.) 

All go off to the farm except Ada Usuy. He hangs back in the 
hope of finding a woman who has not gone and Ud» Idioy’s wives have 
remained behind. ‘The arrangement of the players is as in Fig. IT. 

Ud) Idiov discovers Ada Usu’s design and proceeds to chase him 
round and round the dancing, swaying wives, shouting. ‘You, you 
ought to go and see how the farming is progressing and not be coming 
back here to my wives because your two are working.” 

_ Ada Usu tries to change the subject by drawing pity upon him- 
self. “All the stockfish I bought at a manillat has been stolen. A 
thief cleaned out my house.’’ He then proceeds to curse his wife, 
Oruk Ukot, for letting thieves take his stuff. ‘The implication is that 
he has been hoist by his own petard. Playing a ciscesbeo he has him- 


' African ring money worth then about 4d as a result of direct taxation payable in 
Nigerian currency. 
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self become a cuchhold because Oruk Ukot replies that as Ada Usty 
spends all his time dancing what else can he expect. 

The women now pretend that they are members of the Ebre, 
a woman’s society whose means of redress for wrongs is ridicule and 
satirical songs. Displeased with Ud > Idio,,’s conduct in being annoyed 
with their paramour Ada Usu», they turn the tables upon Ud > Idion, 
insinuating that he is the ciscesbeo who has stolen Ada Usun’s stock- 
fish. So they sing. “Ud Idioy has stolen the stockfish, Ud) Idioy 
has stolen the stockfish.”’ 

Ud) Idion is promptly seized and beaten. He then limps around 
bemoaning his beating and saying: “It was all a mistake, it was all 
a mistake.” 

He now tries to make a speech, but is shouted down, and told to 
depart as a thief. “Right,” he replies, “if I am accused of stealing 
the stockfish, well I shall eat it.”’ Does so in pantomime with 
leaves. 

There is now a terrific row between Ud) Idioy, and his son. 
Ud» Idion. “You went with those to consult [dion about who had 


‘stolen the stockfish, and you agreed it was I who stole the stockfish ! 


You fool. You had the opportunity to prove to the Idion that it was 
some one else.” Tears and protestations from the son. This is a 
satire on diviners and their methods. Ud) Idioy continues: “I am 
waiting for the town to say something about this matter but they 
don’t and so I cannot spoil the town.” ‘The allusion is to the assem- 
bling of the age-groups of the town to discuss and settle such offences. 
Ud) Idioy would then try to persuade his age-group to support him 
by going on strike and so upset, i.e. spoil the rhythm and even tenor 
of the town; but until either the senior age-groups or his own age- 
group leaders take the initiative by calling a town meeting he can do 
nothing in the matter. 

A masked figure with a large book now comes in and sits down 
on a chair. ‘This disguised figure is supposed to be the European 
lawyer, Graham Paul of Calabar, and later on, Sir George Graham 
Paul, Chief Justice of Sierra Leone. 

Ud,» Idioy appeals to the elders of the town that action should 
be taken in court now that a lawyer is present. He is told to proceed. 
Etidun jumps up and says. “Don’t forget now, I have bribed each 
of you with two shillings.’ Ud» Fdio» then tells the lawyer to depart 
because the case is not going to be heard. The lawyer departs. 

The satire is on the practice of bribing native court members 
and also on the law’s delays. 

-* A diviner or seer ; commonly called a medicine man, or witch doctor. 
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The female dancers are told to depart because the men are going 
to put on Ekpe, a secret society’s dance. 

Ada Usun. “If any of you women care to pay me a fowl each 
I will reveal to you the secrets of Ekpe.”’ ‘To reveal such secrets meant 
death in the old days both to the revealers and to the woman, yet 
it is common knowledge that though the women pretend not to know 
these secrets, they in fact, do. 

Ud> Idion. ‘‘What’s the matter with you? Can’t you leave 
these women alone?” 

Amast. ‘‘And you, Oh Udo Idion, weren’t you born of a woman?”’ 
Implying thereby that it is natural for every man to be concerned 
with women, why then is Ud) Idioy protesting? Is he born one 
wise than through a woman? 

The women remain and the Ekpe dancers come on. Women are 
not allowed to see the dancers of this secret society, hence the Ekpe 
dances given here were not the real thing. 

Two men impersonate two itinerant Hausa traders. They are 
clad in dirty rags, have Ricketts washing blue under their eyes in 
lieu of antimony. ‘These two performers give a good burlesque of 
such Hausa traders. While the audience’s attention is thus diverted, 
Ud) Idioy tries to rape one of the women. ‘Then follows a row and 
Ekon blames it on Ud» Idioy for allowing the women to stay. 

The burlesque of Hausa customs then continues with an exhibi- 
tion of praying antics accompanied by low moaning wails. The two 
Hausa impersonators then by hand-signs, i.e. the gesture language, 
call on the women spectators to fornicate with them. 

Ud) Idion now inspects the wares these two Hausa are offering 
for sale and decries the wares as rubbish. 

A church member arrives and complains that his body is swelling 
up, an indication that he has committed adultery. The dancers then 
proceed to sing church hymns on his behalf. ‘This is a satire on the 
penalties, i.e. penances, inflicted by the missions on their erring - 
members. 

The next scene centres round the initiation rites of a maiden. 
It is ebwana day, the day on which girls undergo clitoridectomy. The 
dancers now proceed to Ekpe market and return with their hands on 
their heads, symbolical of carrying a load of yams which they place 
at the feet of Ada Usun. 

With such a supply of food it is decided that Etidun is to enter 
the “‘Fattening House’, to be fattened as is the fate of such maidens 
prior to their debut and marriage. The “women” proceed to put 
Ktidun in the hut singing. “We have put our hands where we never 
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_ put them before.” In the fattening house Etidun is poisoned by Ud) 
Idioy with poison obtained from the two Hausa traders. Ud) Idioy 
is arrested. In the melee that ensues the two Hausa try to rape the 
women. Finally, one of the Hausa is called on to attend to Etidun 
who is given an antidote to the poison and so recovers. 

An Ekpo dance follows and the two Hausa depart. Thereafter 
all the male dancers sit on the ground in a circle with Etidun and 
Ud) Idio, standing in the centre. The women dancers now dance 
counter-clockwise or widdershins around them. The women are 
touched by the men between the navel and the pudenda. 

Then comes the scene when Etidun undergoes the operation of 
clitoridectomy, an operation that places the girl on the threshold 
of matrimony, just as circumcision among the males, places the poy 
on the verge of matrimony. 

Whereupon the izma nam or love dancers come in. These are 
young boys, masked and completely covered. A general circular 
dancing movement in which all performers take part now ensues and 
ends the show. 


—Audience——_—_—_—_ 


<< 
Dancers men and women 
Eduat Idion 
Oy: 
Udo) Idion "3 Ada Usuy 
<—_—__—__——_— Orchestra — = 
Fig. I. 
Audience 
<——_——_-—Dancets hoeing under the lead of-——————_-~——_> 
an Ntokrok gonger. 
| 
Wives of A Udo Idion 
Ud» Idion chases 
Ada Usun 


<————Orchestra —_ > 


Fig. IT. 


RESEARCH NEWS & VIEWS 


In MAN, Vol. LI, June, 1951, is published a brief, illustrated 
report on “a flint blade workshop” in Turkey, by Ahmet Donmez 
(Archaeological Museum, Izmir) and W. C. Brice (University of 
Manchester). Near the city of Gaziantapin south Turkey, Bayan Sahabat 
M. Gogus of the Gaziantap Museum discovered a site where “are to be 
found numerous blades and prismatic blade cores of fine-grained Hes 
in various shades of grey, buff and brown.” 

The cores found are small and show very similar characteristics, 
giving a clue to the technique of blade removal. The blades are of 
interest to students of prehistoric technology as they provide an evi- 
dence of the employment of the technique of. the crested guiding flake. 

* * * 


The age-old problem of the individual and the society has been 
reopened by Prof. L. A. White, leader of neo-evolutionism on the 
American continent. The concept of the individual as the prime 
mover of human behaviour and the determinant of socio-cultural 
phenomena is widely held in the contemporary social sciences, and 
Prof. White’s article in the CENTENNIAL (of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science) on the Individual & The 
Culture Process is important in giving the extreme culturological 
point of view. 

Culture, writes Prof. White, is an. elaborate mechanism whose 
function is to make life secure and continuous for groups of human 
beings ; it is a ‘thermodynamic system in the mechanical sense’. The 
individual is nothing but a vehicle for the expression, transmission and 
change of cultural tradition, of which he himself is a product. It-is 
thus the individual and his behaviour that can be explained in terms of 
his culture, not the other way round. Culture as such can be explained, 
neither psychologically, nor sociologically, but only culturologically. 

* * * 


The Ministry of Social Affairs (Royal Government of Egypt), 
has published an illustrated bulletin on ‘Social Welfare in Egypt’ 
during the year 1950. The Ministry was created in the year 1939, 
as a necessity dictated by the social evolution in the country. The 
Government of Egypt recognized the fact that ‘it wasasupreme duty 
' of the state to observe and record social conditions and their deve- 
lopment to diagnose social diseases and defectsand to study the methods 
of treatment ; to plan in the light of these observations and studies, a 
comprehensive and permanent policy of social rehabilitation with a 
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view to uplifting the poor classes, raising the standard of living of the 
individual as well as the family, and finally assuring the biggest share 
of social justice to the people,’ and it is in accordance with these 
objectives that the Ministry is working. 

The bulletin gives a detailed review of the work done by the 
Ministry regarding rural welfare and land-reform, cooperative move- 
ment, labour problems, urban social services, social security, housing 
and Mass Media propaganda, as also the activities of other Ministries 
and private agencies in respect of educationand health services, money- 
lending, and cooperative efforts, and a plan for the development of 
National Wealth and improvement of individual incomes in the country. 
This they propose to do by increasing the cultivable area, improving 
production and land yield, and a decentralized industrial revival in 
such a way as to raise the material and moral standard of living, and to 
provide the Egyptian fellah (farmer) comfort and security in life. 

» * * 


During the year 1949, the UNESCO organized an experiment 
in West China for the preparation of a wide range of visual aids and 
their practical use in fundamental education. The work was done in 
close collaboration with the Mass Education Movement through its 
Rural Reconstruction College at Pehpei. 

Health problems being comparatively alike throughout China and 
around the globe than other questions of fundamental education, a 
single topic was chosen in order to allow for intensive preparation 
and a valid comparison between the different aids. 

The work done on this Chinese project has been published by the 
UNESCO as Monograph V on Fundamental Education—The Healthy 
Village. The Publication contains, the reports on the year’s work 
written in turn by the Director, and the heads of Field Department, 
Health Department and Art Department, and is useful for educationists 
all the world over in assessing the value of audio-visual aids in 
fundamental education. 

* * * 

In the Archiv Fur Volkerkunde, (Band IV), is published an 
article by Dr M. D. W. Jeffreys (Johannesburg, S. Africa) on 
‘Funerary Inversions in Africa.’ 

Doing things in reverse, or backwards or with the left hand, is a 
curious feature appearing in the funerary rites of many cultures, 
primitive as well as modern. The mourning dress and decorations, 
colours worn and displayed, dances and marches, order and sequence, 
all show an inversion or reversal, from the customs and practices 
ordinarily observed in the particular tribe or community. Dr Jeffreys 
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| thinks that funerary inversions are cultural phenomena, taught or 
learned behaviour that the Negro tribes of Africa have borrowed 
from the Hamitic Mediterraneans. 

_@ * * 

How fundamental education can be applied so as to enable people 
to make the best of existing conditions in their daily life, is revealed 
by the attempt of Miss Carmelina Capo, a home-economics specialist 
of the UNESCO, in a small town in Columbia, South America. ‘The 
Education Clearing House (UNESCO, Paris) have published a 
document—A family Living Programme in Viani-report of the work 
of Miss Capo from February to July, 1950. 

Vianiis a small ‘““‘municipo’’, located, in the foothills of a mountain 
range on the upper limits of a coffee belt. Itis atypical rural area with 
no electricity, limited institutional services, and an agrarian familistic 
economy. An institute of Social Anthropology was opened in Viani, in 
1947 and this report on Miss Capo’s work on family—living programme 
in Viani is an indication as to how such an institute can be of invaluable 
help in planning and developing a prosperous community life. 
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LAMET, HILL PEASANTS IN FRENCH INDO-CHINA, . 
K. G. IZIKOWITZ, ETHNOGRAFISKA MUSEET, GOTEBERG, (pp. 376). 


The Lamets are a cultivating people in the northern part of Laos 
in French Indo-China. Prof. Izikowitz stayed eight months among 
the people and collected the data first hand that are presented in this 
volume. ‘The approach to the Lamet Culture as explained by the 
author, was different from that one expected to find in monographic 
studies, for he did not want to ‘treat the social life and culture of 
the Lamet in its entirety but rather to try to view these things from 
the Lamet’s activity as primitive agriculturists.’ Even then the book, 
in a way, does fulfil the requirements of a monographic study and is 
an important contribution to the primitive economics of the Lamet 
people. As the data were collected before the last Great War, the 
descriptions detail the life of the Lamets in pre-war days; as such, 
the data will provide a valuable anchorage point in the study of 
cultural dynamics. Culture change has assumed rapid strides in various 
parts of the country, and the indigenous traits of a culture are being 
moulded, in some cases by a bewildering speed, which makes the job 
of an ethnographer difficult. Ideological differences between the old - 
and the new society, even in a primitive country, must have tremendous 
influence on the socio-economic life and structure of social groups, and 
the study, however incomplete it may be claimed by the author, is of 
great importance to field anthropology. ‘The material was collected 
through a Laotic interpreter, but Prof. Izikowitz is himself a linguist 
and as such he must have had sufficient illumination from his Lamet 
acquaintances, even if his knowledge of the language was not perfect, — 
or as one would desire to possess. ‘This fact makes the study more 
real and factual, and throughout the book, Dr Izikowitz has given 
abundant proof of his painstaking mastery of details, and grasp of 
fundamentals of amet economy. 

The book is divided into 17 chapters and besides the careful 
description of economic life in all its aspects, the treatment of the 
subject by the author, shows a sweep and an understanding which one 
misses in ordinary monographic studies. ‘The burden of the story as 
told in the pages of the book, is to discover a rhythm of life in Lamet 
society, and the rhythm has been worked out by a balanced assessment 
of the intricately integrated social economy, which reflects the dove- 
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‘tailing of ecological, social and’ economic factors in the context of 
cultural adjustments. Yet there are gaps in the Lamet economy, 
however careful the Lamet might have planned his life and activity. 

To quote Prof. Izikowitz, ‘yet there is one point where the organisa- 

tion of economic living is vulnerable, and that is that the difficult spring 
months of the year have not been arranged far satisfactorily.’ This is a 

problem the Lamets themselves discuss, but they have not found any 

means for remedying the situation. How far the disorganization due to 

contacts with alien culture, of the cortical aspects of their economic 

life, is responsible for such vulnerable gaps in Lamet economy, is an 

interesting problem, and we would have been very happy if the author 

had focussed attention on this topic. At present the Lamet finds 

it convenient to emigrate and take up work outside the country as a 

protection against insecurity of the spring months, but a better solution 

should be to rehabilitate Lamet economy by introducing alternative 

occupations which they could do within the limits of their settlements. 

A desire to profit from the experience of other people, as for example, 

in their willingness to be vaccinated, and to adopt the medicinal 

knowledge ofthe Yuan people, indicate the dynamic character of Lamet 

culture and the future of the Lamet is likely to be secured if a little 

attention is directed to reorganize vital links in their economic 

structure, whichis a possibility. We congratulate the author for his 

objective study and careful assessment of Lamet social economy, in the 

context of changing conditions. 

, DAN AOL 


RACE RELATIONS: 
THE INTERACTION OF ETHNIC AND RACIAL GROUPS 
BREWTON BEERY, EDITED BY W. F. OGBURN, 
HONGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Race and racial studies, have become important not so much 
‘because, they have figured in the research programmes of Universities 
and of scientists working independently, but because of pseudo- 
scientific construction that have been deliberately put forward to extol 
the virtues of national groups, wrongly interpreted as ethnic or racial 
entities. The truth about race exists somewhere between the profes- 
sions of the anthropologists and the exuberance of those whose national 
ideologies and patriotic loyalty demanded anchorage points. National 
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socialism in Germany fed by the patriotic fervour of scientists in- 
Germany had created conditions which made it necessary to examine 
the nature of populations owning allegiance to a totalitarian creed 
and political bias, made knowing scientists err on the side of the State 
thus bolstering up the gospel of a racial creed. On the other hand, 
as Prof. Ogburn comments in the preface to the volume under dis- 
cussion, ‘after the second world war, a great wave of nationalism reared 
itself everywhere, though especially in the Orient’ ;‘as a result,’ writes 
Prof. Ogburn, ‘widespread revolts against.imperialism and colonialism 
are forcing a rearmament of the impact of the white races upon the 
colored races as never before in history.’ It is in the context of the 
developments such as these, that the book by Dr Berry is most 
opportune. Books on race and racial prejudices have recorded emotion 
or sentiment, opportunism, or the so called tact of the text book writer, 
but scientific approach has long been at a desideratum. The three 
possible alternatives faced by anthropologists has been detailed by 
Wilton Marion Krogman. ‘These are (1) there is such a thing as race 
in mankind, (2) there is not such a thing as race in mankind and (3) 
even if race in mankind exists, it can have no significance save as people 
think of it and reach to their conception of it. But these alternatives 
need not be regarded as mutually exclusive. Even if race existed in 
the past, it does not exist in the same way today. If race does not 
exist, even then differences insuperable may exist and may determine 
social relations, and even if race exists today, race may not be signi- 
ficant in the context of human social relations. If race exists, we should 
not ignore it for that would be sleeping with eyes open. If race does 
not exist, we cannot rule out differences between nations or social 
groups ideologically figured out. If that be so, a scientific approach 
to race and racial problems, must claim the attention of all who believe 
in human values and the probability of inculcating them in groups 
that do not possess them. Dr Berry attempts detachedly a treatment 
of race relations in a manner, again to quote Prof. Ogburn, ‘as that of 
a chemist in dealing with the chemicals in his test tube.’ The analogy 
may be farfetched, it will be considered by many as such, and most 
would object to it, simply because, a ‘chemical substance in a test tube’ 
is different from the highly emotional nature with which anthro- 
pologist deals with. Experiments with man are not within the bound 
of the laboratory, about man, however, are no doubt. Neither it is 
possible to document objectives, the activities and reactions of man 
when tension and conflict, are the concurrents of human social rela- 
tions. If as Prof. Ogburn says ‘Dr. Berry unfolds in a panoramic 
sweep, his data, his illustrations, and his descriptive incidents drawn 
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from all parts of the world, much like, that of a grand and vivid docu- 
mentary “motion picture’.’ If we accept the connotation of the docu- 
mentary motion picture and the popular beliefs about it, I am afraid, 
Prof. Ogburn has already prejudiced the book in the eyes of the reader. 
We would therefore regard these statements as emanating from 
editorial weakness, for the cause that is dear to any rational in- 
dividual. But Dr Berry’s book is, in his own words, ‘attempts to 
describe and analyse the phenomena which arise when groups of people 
who differ racially or culturally come into contact with one another,’ 
This is switching on from the field of human biology to human relations. 
We do not know how far the author is right in his delineation of the 
problem of race as, ‘not the difference between groups but their re- 
lations’ assuming as he does that the emphasis today on race studies 
is not in the study of characteristic differences and classification of 
races, but in the inter-relations of racial and ethnic groups. If we 
have racial and ethnic groups, if differences exist between groups on 
biological or genetical grounds, to ignore such differences in the study 
of social relations may be putting the cart before the horse. No an- 
thropologist, worth his name, would suggest that races can be equated 
to standard cultural types, and there is therefore no danger if we want 
understanding between races on the basis of raciological differences. 
The prejudices are not merely racial, they are economic, symbolic, 
psychological, modal and miscellaneous, and if we could inculcate such 
knowledge and develop an awareness among people who matter and 
even do not matter, the task of human relations, will certainly be lighter 
and easier. This Dr Berry has attempted with conspicuous success, 
and there are many things in his analysis that meets the eye, and every 
intelligent man must seek his key to human relations in such books, 
as Dr Berry has presented us. 

Dr Berry answers the question. ‘What is the best solution for 
the problems of inter-group relationships ? He knows human failings, 
he knows limitations of human groups, he knows the impatience of 
people, and he knows people who can take a long range view. He 
concludes, ‘There are good reasons for believing, however, that what- 
ever be man’s disposition, and whatever his goal the prospects for a 
happy solution of race problems are best in a society in which 
democratic ideals flourish, and in which social change is accomplished 
by the democratic processes of free discussion and free expressions of 
opinion.’ It is not optimism neither it is categorically pessimistic. 
We have democracies of different types, each claiming its competence 
to deliver goods, and every democracy, however, does not arrive at 
‘solutions by free discussion and free expression of opinion. Here the 
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future of race problems become enveloped, but let us hope that Dr } 
Berry has given a solution. There are, and must be, other solutions, | 
but that does not detract from the effectiveness of the one put forward 
by Dr Berry. We congratulate the author for the breadth of vision 
and congency of his arguments, and recommend the book to those 
who are searching a way out, the one that would lead all to the same 
goal, of international understanding and mutually of obligations, 


between nations. 
D.N. M. 


MAN IN INDIA 
PROF. MINENDRA NATH BASU, DUTT BOROOAH BROS. & CO., 
NILBARI, ASSAM, PP. 62, PRICE -/10/--AS. 


The author of this booklet is a lecturer in the Department of 
Anthropology, University of Calcutta. Had it not been so, it would ~ 
have been wiser to ignore the publication. The book borrows its title 
from a journal of 32 years standing and repute, viz., Man in India, which 
is rather unfortunate. No author does it or should do so, unless he is 
ignorant of the existence of the journal? Does it mean that the author | 
is unaware of the journal? ‘Man In India’ has long been the medium 
for the publication of anthropological literature in India and its 
contribution to the development of anthropological research no anthro- 
pologist in India can repudiate. The founder-editor of the journal, 
the late Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy was known all over the 
world for his lifelong devotion to the cause of anthropological research, 
and for his valuable contribution to ethnographical literature in India.. 

The author introduces his book in the following words: ‘Men 
may come and men may go, but this world will remain forever.’ We 
could not understand the implications of this sentence in the context in 
which it has been put. Further, writes the author, ‘many an author 
put forth their views on the racial history of India and many of these 
had melted away like wax in a melting pot.’ We fail to understand 
again. ‘The book (not booklet) in the words of the writer, ‘discusses 
how and when the earth was created, how, when,in what place man 
made his appearances and his movements towards India, India’s 
racial composition, problems and cultural developments.’ ‘This sounds 
intriguing but the reader finds no mention of many of the problems set 
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forth above. It would not be worthwhile to go into the merits of this 
supposedly epoch-making booklet, for the author has dedicated the 
booklet to someone in recognition of the fact that the latter has created 
him, a personality and a figure in anthropology, ‘made him a man’. 
We shall therefore end this review by a few quotations which we feel, 
will speak for themselves. 

‘On the Indian main land,’ writes the author on page 28, ‘practical- 
ly speaking no Negrito element is found except some of a suspicious 
nature in north central India, in the extreme northeast, and in the 
extreme southern part of India.’ We would like to know where the 
suspicious Negrito element is found in north central India and in the 
extreme north east. This is not enough, continues the author, ‘The 

recent research in physical anthropology tries to explain the sporadic 
character in a man. The presence of the Negrito element in the 
Indian population is a sporadic one, the sporadicity of element has 
been explained genetically’ (p. 28). We need to learn muchit appears. 

The author started with the promise that the ‘book’ was meant to. 
explain ‘who we were and where we are’. He ends as follows: ‘And 

with all their drawbacks and their present deplorable conditions, it 
cannot be denied that there is ‘Man In India’. 

Every page of the booklet contains printing mistakes, lack of 
sense of proportion, absurd and categorical statements that are seldom 
found in scientific publications. We would have not used the adjective 
‘scientific’ to this booklet, had it not been for the fact that the author 
is a lecturer in anthropology. We hope such books do not multiply, 
for they do wrong to Indian anthropology in general and anthropology 
at the Calcutta University in particular. 


Bead 
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